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GOD’S AGES ROLL ALONG. 





BY F. HUNTINGTON RUNNELLS. 


Here in the broad fields of the busy West, 
A generous harvest waits the tireless hand; 
With peaceful trust the golden days are blest, 
And sweet, unbroken rest the nights command, 
Amid brave toil, and hope, and triumph strong, 
God's ages roll along. 


In other lands, the calm reflex of heaven 
Is rent ofttimes from cloud and clash of wars, 
To seething strife humanity is given, 
Till pitying earth the ebbing life-tide draws, 
Yet, who can doubt? serene above the Wrong 
God's ages roll along! 


Whether the glad earth blossom, teem with fruit, 
Or her fond bosom bear the load of death; 

Whether the soul in dark distrust be mute, 

Or from its woe give forth immortal breath ; 

Whether defeat or victor’s joyful song, 

God’s ages roll along! 
—Journal of Education. 
—- +o — 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association be- 
gan at Topeka, Kansas, Oct. 26, and closed 
Oct. 28, with a crowded house. The city 
papers, whose editors are almost all in 
favor of woman suffrage, gave good re- 
ports, and the Association received a most 
cordial welcome from Kansas men and 
women. Full report next week. 

omnans ~@2> — 

IIon. Samuel E. Sewall, in another col- 
umn, gives his view of the principle by 
which suffragists should be governed in 
casting their votes at the coming State 
election. ‘This view cannot be too heartily 
endorsed by the WoOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
Every one knows how the senator and 
representatives of his own district stood 
upon this question last year, and it is easy 
to ascertain the opinion of the candidates 
who are now nominated for the first time. 
No suffragist should give his vote to a 
man who, if elected, will use the power of 
his oflice against equal rights for women, 
either by vote or veto. Our opponents 
urge those who think with them to sup- 
port no man who cannot be relied upon to 
vote against woman suffrage. Let us have 
the courage of our convictions as strongly 
as they. 

Or 

The great statue of Liberty was duly 
unveiled on Thursday, with many ceremo- 
nies and a large display of eloquence. 
There must have been a bitter feeling in 
the hearts of some of the women present, 
as they listened to the praises of America’s 
“equal rights” and ‘tuniversal suflrage,” 
and looked up, themselves disfranchised, 
at Liberty represented as a gigantic 
woman. 
the statue as a prophecy of the equal rights 
and liberties which are coming to women. 
surely, and more swiftly than many be- 
lieve. 


-eo- 

Petitions asking for municipal suffrage 
for women have been pouring in upon the 
Legislature of Vermont during the past ten 
days. Among them is a petition signed by 
more than six hundred citizens of Montpel- 
ier, another signed by ten pastors of 
churches in Chittenden County, and a host 
of petitions from different towns and vil- 
lages, bearing in the aggregate thousands 
of signatures. ‘The petitions were referred, 
in the House, to the judiciary conimittee. 
The chairman of this committee, Hon. L. P. 
Poland, of Waterville, has always been 
reckoned among the strongest opponents 


But the better way is to regard 





| 





of woman suffrage, but he has himself | 


drawn up and on Tuesday reported a bill 
giving municipal suffrage to tax-paying 
women. The friends in Vermont feel as 
if the miraculous conversion of Saul of 
Tarsus had happened over again. Judge 
Poland's bill reads: 


“Female citizens twenty-one years of age, 


whose lists are taken in any town at the annual | women eligible, but the Governor, though 


assessment next preceding a town meeting, shall, 
while residing in the town, be voters in town 
meetings, and the same persons shall be voters in 
village and fire district meetings.” 





=——-oo- 


This, if passed, will be a great step 
gained, and will place Vermont iu advance 
of all the other States. But itis to be hoped 
that the bill will be amended so as to give 
women municipal suffrage upon the same 
terms asmen. ‘There is no reason why it 
should be limited to tax-paying women, 
least of all in Vermont, where there is no 
large class of ignorant or vicious women 
to be hedged out by such a restriction. 


2+ 





The Burlington Daily Free Press says: 


Judge Poland is favorable to a law giv- 
ing municipal suffrage to women, and says 
he can see no reason why such a law 
should not be passed. It seems evident that 
this bill will be favorably received by both 
Houses. One leading member has said in 
reference to this matter, ‘‘We ought either 
to pass such a bill, or to exempt women 
from taxation. ‘lo tax them and then to 
deny them the right to have a voice in se- 
lecting the officers who are to control the 
expenditure of the tax money is partial 
legislation of the worst kind. The old 
prejudice against such legislation is dying 
away, and men are looking more to the 
reason of the thing. ‘This is one notable 
instance where ‘a woman's reason’ answers 
completely the arguments of those who 
oppose her.” 


The suffragists in Vermont feel very 
hopeful over the bright outlook in their 


State. 
——  - - -~oo— 


On the same day when Judge Poland in- 
troduced the municipal woman suffrage 
bill, a bill was introduced in the House by 
Mr. Fitch, of Highgate, amending Section 
524, of the revised laws, so that women 
having a grand list of two dollars shall 
have the same right to vote in school meet. 
ings, and hold oftiees relating to school 
affairs, as men have. 
=@@o-—""— 





A number of women in and near New 
York have oftered to register their names 
in order to vote, under the opinion recently 
given by Hon. Anson S. Wood, late Depu- 
ty-Secretary of State. In New York all 
were refused. In Brooklyn, Mrs. Emma 
Beckwith secured registration, but was 
afterward visited by one of the inspectors 
and told that her name would have to be 
erased. ‘The attempt of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Underhill, of the Society of Friends, to 
register, called out an adverse opinion 
from Corporation Counsel Lacombe, who 
says: 

“IT advise you to instruct inspectors of 
elections to refuse to register any woman 
who applies, on the ground that there is 
no warrant of law for so doing.” 

All the election officers in the city were 
notified accordingly. 








+++ 

In the case of Maria Good, née Wilcox, 
of Kirwin, Kan., on appeal from the decis- 
ion of the commissioner of the general land 
office, the Secretary of the Interior has de- 
cided, in accordance with former rulings 
of the department, that the marriage of a 
single woman who had made a homestead 
entry will not defeat her right to make 
final proof and receive title to the land 
under the Homestead Law. ‘This decision 
reverses the devision of the commissione 
of the general land office, who held that 
‘‘a woman who makes a homestead entry, 
and subsequently marries before complet- 
ing the same, forfeits her right thereby to 
acguire title to the land.” 


-— oe 


Miss Crocker’s death has called out many 
expressions of appreciation of her rare ser- 
vices to the Boston schools, and the city 








papers are almost unanimous in saying | 


that her place should be tilled by a woman. 
Miss Crocker’s success, they very truly 
say, proved that the right woman could do 
a work and filla place peculiarly her own, 
upon the Board of Supervisors of Schools, 
—a work that could not be done as well by 
any man. The only serious opposition 
will come from those politicians who want 
the vacant office, with its salary, for some 
of their “‘workers,” and who consider it a 
pure waste to bestow it upon a non-voter. 


. i ae —_——— 


teading these expressions of regret and 


praise for Miss Crocker in papers of the 


most diverse politics, it is hard to believe 


denounced as a dangerous 
revolutionary and unsexing. The same 
opinion still prevails in States where ex- 
perience has not put it to flight. ‘The con- 
stitution of Louisiana expressly declares 


labored with by some of the best women 
in New Orleans, cannot be brought to see 
the possibility or propriety of a lady's oc- 
cupying such a position, and refuses to ap- 
point one. The woman suffragists of 
Brooklyn roll up monster petitions, signed 
by the most prominent citizens, begging 
the Mayor to appoint some competent 
women on the school committee; and year 
after year the Mayor gives them a cour- 
teous hearing, and promises to consider 
the matter—and does nothing. Yet when 
the innovation is once accomplished, how 
soon it becomes an accepted fact! ‘The 
very papers which ridiculed it in the be- 
ginning now ridicule any one who raises a 
voice againstit. So it will be with woman 
suffrage. 





+2 
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Idaho is evidently a progressive ‘lerrito- 
ry. Last year it granted school suffrage to 
all women except those residing in ‘the In- 
dependent Scnool District of Boise City and 
Lewiston.’ This year the Idaho Republi- 
cans declared themselves in favor of 
‘equal pay for equal work, regardless of 
sex,” and the Democrats nominated Mrs. 
Butler for Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Mrs. Butler, who is a widow 
with four children to support, has been 
teaching school for some years, and is de- 
scribed as a woman “of undoubted ability 
and accomplishments.”’ ‘‘The Wood River 
Times gives a graphic account of her nom- 
ination by a Hailey delegate in the Demo- 
cratic Convention : 


‘The cheers that followed the announce- 
ment (of Mrs. Butler’s name) were long 
und hearty, and when avother delegate, 
after seconding the nomination, moved 
that the rules be suspended and she be 
nominated by acclamation, the cheering 
was renewed. But objection was made by 
a couple of delegates to the motion, and it 
was withdrawn to allow two clergymen to 
be named as her competitors. ‘The ‘guy- 
ing’ they received from the lobby and 
some of the delegates was rasping, and it 
grew into expressions of downright con- 
tempt when one of them made a choicely- 
worded speech in which he attempted to 
undermine the woman's candidacy. When 
he said the duties of the oflice were ‘too 
severe for the lady,’ he was laughed at, 
and when he declared that the Convention 
would ‘do a kindness to the lady by leav- 
ing her in her present position’ (and al- 
lowing him to have the salary of the easier 
one), he was greeted with cat-calls, whist- 
ling, and other derisive expressions.”’ 


Mrs. Butler was nominated on the first 
ballot, receiving more votes than her two 
competitors combined. 


+o —— 


The following is the full text of the 
‘Trustees’ Report, so far as it relates to the 
much-vexed question of adinitting women 
medical students to the Boston City Hos- 
pital: 


‘The instruction in the amphitheatre 
has hitherto been open to all male students 
of medicine. The trustees are now asked 
to extend the privilege of the amphithe- 
atre to female students. ‘lhe propriety of 
women practising as physicians or sur- 
ygeons, aud their comparative ability and 
fitness to pursue this profession, are not 
questions for the trustees to consider in 
the oflicial management of the hos 
pital; they must recognize the fact that 
women are becoming practitioners in all 
schools of medicine; that they are ad- 
mitted to the Massachusetts Medical and 
other State societies, and are recognized 
as such practitioners by the community at 
large, and that they are admitted, in com- 
mon with male students, to other leading 
hospitals of the country. ‘The trustees, 
therefore, feel that there is no suflivient 
reason why women should not be admitted 
to the public instruction in the amphithe- 
atre ou the same terms as men, except as 
to certain operations, from which a reason- 
able sense or regard fur propriety may ex 
clude them. ‘They have, therefore, deter- 
mined that operations and instruction in 
the amphitheatre shall be open, upon rea- 
sonable regulations, tu ail students of 
medicine, of one year’s standing, of duly 
incorporated colleges, with the proviso 
that the attending surgeon or physician 
nay On any Occasion reserve such cases as 
he deems improper for consideration in the 
presence of students of both sexes, to the 
end of the lecture, and before proceeding 
with them require the withdrawal of all 
male or female students, as the case may 
be.” 

The same facilities will be extended in 
the medical department, with the proviso 
‘that in every case of introducing patients 
for instruction, the physician or surgeon 
in charge shall pronounce that the patient 


| can undergo such examination and treat- 
that only a few years ago the proposal to | 
let women serve on school committee was | 


innovation, | 


ment without injury, and that the patient 
himself and the superintendent shall con- 
sent to the same.” 

Clinical instruction in the wards will be 
limited to such students as the members 
of the visiting staff may choose to invite 
to accompany them. 








WOMAN'S WORK IN MORAL REFORMS. 


BY MARY A. LIVERMORE. 


On a monument erected to Howard, the 

philanthropist, in St. Paul’s Cathedral, it 
is engraved, that “the man who devotes 
himself to the good of mankind treads an 
open but unfrequented path to immortal- 
ity.” 
The path of philanthropy was indeed an 
“unfrequented” one in Howard's time. 
For the civilized world was then engaged 
in gigantic wars, which were prolonged 
until men were fighting in them who were 
not born when the wars began. The mis- 
ery was so vast as to be almost immitiga- 
ble. . > 

But the nineteenth century, which 
opened so inauspiciously, and was so heavi- 
ly weighted with brutalizing influences, 
has witnessed unprecedented progress. 
The world has moved forward to an era 
when wrong and slavery are being dis- 
placed, and reason and justice are begin- 
ning to be recognized as furnishing the 
rule of life. Science is extending immeas- 
urably the bounds of knowledge and 
power. Art is refining life, giving to it 
beauty and grace. Literature bears in her 
hands whole ages of comfort and sym- 
pathy. Industry, aided by the hundred- 
handed elements of nature, is increasing 
the world’s wealth, and invention is econ- | 
omizing its labor. 

The closing years of this wonderful cen- 
tury are glorified by a civilization of in- 
tense humaneness. I[t not only seeks to 
redress wrongs, and to right errors, but it 
penetrates to the causes that produce 
them, and seeks their removal, and thus in- 
augurates moral reforms. The barbaric 
spirit of war still lingers among Christian 
nations, but it is evident that civilized man 
is approaching the close of his fighting 
era. For waris the employment of sav- 
ages; and the quarrels of nations ere long 
will be settled as was that of England and 
America, concerning the Alabama claims 
—peacefully, and by arbitration. Slavery, 
routed elsewhere from the world, sought 
to entrench itself in America, and for a 
time defied the spirit of the age. But the 
righteous wrath of a nation was finally 
roused against it, until on its swelling 
waves four millions of slaves were borne 
to the high level of freemen. ‘The human- 
ity of our time outruns the demand of 
Howard, and not only transforms prisons 
into **moral reformatories,” and ‘schools 
for fallen humanity,” but organizes so- 
cieties for the “prevention of crime” and 
the “suppression of vice.’’ It confronts 
the appetite of the drunkard with song and 
loving persuasion, and bombards legal en- 
actment with prayer and many-voiced pe- 
titions. It sees how ignorance becomes a 
prey to the demagogue, strengthening his 
vicious rule, and knowing that a republic 
cannot live with an immoral and illiter- 
ate constituency behind it, raises a demand 
for universal, compulsory education, intel- 
lectual, industrial, moral, and religious. 

This dominion of philanthropy and re- 
form widens yearly. A strong and grow- 





ing public sentiment sustains it. The 
leadership of the world is being taken from 
the hands of the brutal and low, and the | 
race is unconsciously finding its way to a 
higher ideal than it has ever before known. 
The land is covered with a net-work of 
philanthropic and reformatory organisa- 
tions, including more women than men, 
which are formed to help the unable class- 
es, and to quicken the steps of those who 
lag behind in the march of civilization ; 
while a glowing zeal for the removal of 
the temptations to vice and the hindrances 
to right living, has developed in the hearts 
of many of the noblest of the race, till it 
has become an absorbing passion. 

A glance through the directory of chari- 
table, :eformatory, and beneticent organ- 





izations of any of our large cities, fills one 
with hope and gratitude. For they cover 
every department of the world’s woe and | 


want and sin, and seek to change for the 
better the sad existing conditions. The 
system of the Associated Charities, sug- 
gested, if not originated, by a woman, Oc- 
tavia Hill, of England, is not often spoken 
of asa moral reform agency. And yet it 
contemplates no less a reform than the ex- 
tirpation of professional beggary and pau- 
perism, with the evils which underlie and 
grow out of them—indolence, improvi- | 
dence, intemperance, with a loss of self- 
The system has 


respect and self-reliance. 

obtained a footing in many small as well 

as large cities, und has secured the hearty 

co-operation of thousands of Christian 

women, whose ability to do and to give is | 

greater than their means. ** The gift of one’s 
Concluded on Second Page. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss Mary L. Boorn, editor of Harper's 
Bazar, will resume her social reunions on 
Saturday evening of Thanksgiving week. 

Mrs. Marion A. McBripe will have 
charge of the Home Decoration Depart- 
ment of the Magazine of American Art. 

Dr. Lucy M. HALL, of Brooklyn, and 
Vassar College, is first vice-president of 
the General Medical Association of Michi- 
gan University Alumni. 

Miss FLOWEREE, daughter of the Mon- 
tana cattle-king, took the premium for her 
decorative art display in the Territorial 
Fair at Helena. 

MADAME ADAM, editor of La Nouvelle 
Revue, had a salary of $6,000, with an al- 
lowance of $2,000 for entertainment ex 
penses, 

MARY ANDERSON has been spending the 
autumn with Mr. and Mrs. William Black, 
amid the picturesque scenery of Oban, 
which her host has so graphically and 
charmingly described. 

Mrs. GRANT has received from the pub- 
lishers of the Grant Memoirs a check for 
$150,000, making her share of the profits 
from the sale of the work up to the present 
time $350,000, 

Miss ELIzABetH P. PEABODY has pre- 
pared a volume of essays and reminis- 


| cences, and D. Lothrop & Co. have pub- 


lished them in an attractive volume, under 
the title of ‘“*Last Evening with Allston, 
and Other Papers.” 

Mrs. JAMES Brown Porrer sails for 
Europe on the 6th of November. to be ab- 
sent a year. Her mother and her sister, Miss 
Urquhart, go with her. She will be ac- 
companied also by her little daughter. 
Mr. Potter will join her in the spring. 

Miss HELEN Harcourt, of Montclair, 
Fla., has completed an enlarged edition of 
her “Florida Fruits and How to Raise 
Them,” and is hard at work ona new book, 
‘*Home Life in Florida,” which will be a 
companion volume to **Florida Fruits.” 

Mrs. Francis Brooks, of West Med- 
ford, has presented the Improvement As- 
sociation of that village with a library of 
six hundred volumes of a miscellaneous 
character. She also fitted up a room for 
the books and maintains it for one year. 

Miss BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD, the 
author, who has been passing the summer 
at Granville, France, has returned to 
Stuttgart, Germany, for the winter. Miss 
Howard has been chaperoning a party of 
American girls during the summer, 

Mrs. ARCHIE SHAw, of Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., is likely to make a fortune out of a 
dustpan that she has patented. It is in 
appearance like a half pail; the flat side 
lies on the carpet; it can be easily moved 
with broom or foot, and when lifted by 
the bail, tips backward a little to prevent 
the dust falliug out. 

Miss CALHOUN, granddaughter of John 
©. Calhoun, went to London two or three 
years ago, and appeared on the stage, 
where she achieved some success. A play 
has been written for her which is founded 
upon the life of Charlotte Corday. She 
proposes to bring it out in America this 
winter. 

Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, who, with her 
husband, came over in the steamer which 
brought Mr. Justin McCarthy to America, 
has written some very clever novels of 
Australian life. She worked with Mr. 
McCarthy on his novel **The Right Honor- 
able.” Though Mr. and Mrs. Praed are 
conservative, they are warm friends of the 
Irish home rule. 

Mrs. ANNA WOERISHOFFER, daughter 
of Mrs. Ottendorfer, and widow of Charles 
F. Woevishofter, the New York banker, 
has just divided 8100,000 among several 
charitable and scieutilic societies, giving 
$10,000 to the New York Free Cireulat- 
ing Library, whose object is to furnish 
poor people with good reading at home, 
These munificent benefactions are made 


| by Mrs. Woerishofter as a memorial of her 


husband, and for such purposes as she be- 
lieves would receive his approval. 

Dr. ANANDIBAL JOSHEE, who, to study 
medicine, left her native country and for- 


feited her caste asa Brahmin, sailed re- 


| cently for her native land, to accept an im- 
| portant position at the solicitation of the 


local government of Kolhapore, in the 
Bombay Presidency, India. ‘Three years 
of unbroken study at the Woman's Medi- 
cal College of Pennsylvania, and practice 
iu the New England Hospital for Women, 


added to the effect of this comparatively 


rigorous climate, have wrought changes 
in Dr. Joshee’s health which made a de 
parture to India imperative. 
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WOMAN'S WORK IN MORAL REFORMS. 


Concluded from First Page. 
self is sometimes more than one’s purse,” 
and the motto of the Associated Charities 
is, **Not alms, but a friend.” 

The poor of a town or city are divided 
among a corps of volunteer visitors, most- 
ly women, only a small number of cases 
being assigned to each, sometimes not 
more than one or two. The visitors are 
prohibited from giving alms on their own 
impulse, except in the rare cases of dis- 
tress which are above alllaw. Buthaving 
established friendly relations with the poor 
family, and won its confidence, the visitor 
studies the causes of its poverty, learns 
what its members can do, or be taught to 
do, and then carries sympathy, encourage- 
ment, cheerfulness, thought, and real help 
to its relief. It then becomes a case of the 
strong bearing the infirmities of the weak. 
A vast proportion of our fellow-beings are 
weak, and these the machinery of our civil- 
ization often grinds to powder. An im- 
mense number drop hopelessly to the rear 
in the race of life, and political economy, 
always harsh, and often false, ruthlessly 
leaves those to sink who cannot swim. 
Christianity demands that political econ- 
omy shall take on humaneness, and the 
machinery of modern civilization be gov- 
erned by tender regard for the feeble— 
and if this be not done, then the Christian- 
ity of the age proves itself to bé other than 
the religion of Christ. 

It is surprising how large a proportion 
are helped to self-support by the wise 
methods of the Associated Charities. 
Through the help of the friendly visitor, 
one member of a semi-pauperized house- 
hold is taught a trade. Another is fur- 
nished with a sewing-machine or tools. 
Work is obtained or given, or an invalid is 
assisted in health. One may be dropping 
into drunkenness; another, because of her 
ill-paid labor, may be perilously near ex- 
changing it for the larger wages of shame; 
or the children may be learning on the 
street lessons in professional beggary and 
vice. ‘These three evils of city life, drunk- 
enness, prostitution, and pauperism, the 
visitor combats with all the moral force 
and agencies at her command, conquering 
them if she can. I have known the morale 
of a whole neighborhood changed by the 
visits of two earnest women, both of whom 
earned their own living. Life and its hard- 
ships had taught them many a well-learned 
lesson. ‘Their heart was in their work, 
and they clung with wise, strong grasp to 
the half-dozen shabby families that had 
well-nigh demoralized the neighborhood. 
using every agency of uplifting and cheer, 
till they succeeded in placing their proté- 
gées on the solid ground of independence 
and self-respect. 

The half-paid labor of women is a social 
abuse, prolific of evil. It is very rare that 
a woman is paid the same wages as a man, 
even when she does the same work, and 
does it as well. In Boston, there are over 
twenty thousand women, whose average 
age is about twenty-five years, who work 
ten hours a day, for less than an average 
of four dollars a week. This is exclusive 
of those engaged in domestic service, who 
number nearly sixteenthousand more. In 
Massachusetts, the average pay of a woman 
teacher is less than one-third the average 
pay of amanteacher. In the city of New 
York, one hundred twenty-five thousand 
working women are reported, whose aver- 
age wages are no higher than those in Bos- 
ton. A similar condition of things un- 
doubtedly exists in all our large cities. 
Half the privations of these women can 
never be told. They are voiceless, power- 
less, and forgotten. It is easy to live hon- 
estly, orderly, and reputably, when one is 
in receipt of a generous and permanent in- 
come, with environments of the highest 
character, socially and morally. But when 
a young woman is over-worked and under- 
paid, and her poor employment is unstable, 
with no home but the boarding-house or 
lodging-room in the great city, among 
strangers, without friends, position, or 
protection, is it a wonder that she some- 
times succumbs to temptation, when it 
promises ease, pleasure, and companion- 
ship? 

This phase of our industrial system has 
been developed within the last quarter of 
acentury. It is not possible that it shall 
always remain as dangerous and disastrous 
to hosts of women as it is to-day. But 
while waiting for the commercial spirit to 
abate its greed, and for political economy 
to become Christianized, various institu- 
tions have been formed, chiefly by women, 
to meet the emergencies continually aris- 
ing in this army of unpaid workers. ‘Tem- 
porary Homes for Women offer them cheap 
shelter and food when out of employment, 
as do Employment and Relief Societies 
Women’s Exchanges have been opened by 
helpful women in nearly thirty cities, who 
find a sale for articles manufactured by 
their poorer sisters, who otherwise would 
have no market for their wares. The 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
is the name of a most beneficent organiza- 
tion of women, of which there are several 
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in various cities. I have a personal ac- 
quaintance with one of the largest, in Bos- 
ton, of which I ama member. Its mem- 
bership numbers a thousand women, more 
or less, mostly from the working classes, 
but including also a few women of means. 
Its Women’s Exchange sold over fifteen 
thousand dollars’ worth of articles last 
year, manufactured by women battling 
for life at fearful odds. Its Employment 
Bureau finds work for hundreds of appli- 
“ants yearly, in every conceivable depart- 
ment of industry. Its Protective Bureau 
furnishes legal redress when women are 
defrauded of their rightful earnings. It 
has recovered thousands of dollars for 
working women, almost never losing a 
case. Its reputation is so enviable that 
when delinquent debtors learn that their 
women creditors, whom they propose to 
defraud, have placed their accounts in the 
hands of the Protective Bureau for collec- 
tion, they hasten to settle them, to avoid 
exposure and expense. Like Davy Crock- 
ett’s coon, they entreat, ‘Don’t fire! Dll 
come down!” 

This Women’s Union gives weekly lec- 

tures on hygiene during the winter, and 
maintains a kind of dispensary, open every 
day at certain hours, for poor women, who 
need medical treatment and advice, but 
are unable to pay fees. The Women's Ed- 
ucational and Industrial Union numbers 
several accredited women physicians 
among its members. It has a committee 
who visit the sick; maintains a directory 
of reputable cheap boarding-houses and 
lodging-places ; and has a Friendly Commit- 
tee to look after women strangers from the 
country, seeking work, to advise them in 
trouble, and to succor them in temptation. 
Another of its departments ferrets out 
and publishes the scoundrels who, through 
bogus advertisements of work for women, 
seek to fleece them or to lure them to ruin, 
It is impossible to estimate the good ac- 
complished by these Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Unions. ‘They are verita- 
ble breakwaters against the surging tide 
of social evils existing in our large cities, 
which engulf many weak and unprotected 
women and unsuspecting girls. They 
prevent wrong, which is easier and nobler 
than to remove it when it takes a lodg- 
ment. ‘They can be established in every 
city, and appeal for co-operation to every 
woman caring for her sisters who are less 
fortunate than herself. ‘*We shall pass 
through this world but once. If there be 
any kindness we can show, or any good 
thing we can do to any fellow-being, let 
us do it now. Let us not defer or neglect 
it, for we shall not pass this way again.” 

There is in Boston another relief asso- 
ciation which should be mentioned as an 
instance of what a woman can do who loves 
women and desires to aid them, if she be 
large-hearted, upright, and sensible, even 
when she is poor, and lacks prestige and 
position. Fifteen years ago Jennie Col- 
lins was a tailoress in Boston, working for 
her daily bread. Feeling keenly the dep- 
rivations and misery of the large class 
of shop-girls who live in boarding-houses 
and lodging-rooms, and who have no 
friends in time of sickness and trouble, 
she appealed to her employer, a humane 
man, for assistance in establishing a head- 
quarters for them, where they could con- 
gregate for social purposes and self-help. 
He did for her more than she asked, and 
‘*Boftin’s Bower” was established, which is 
now in the sixteenth year of its existence. 
It has exerted a marvellous influence for 
good over those who were ready to perish. 
‘*My experience in these rooms is simply 
incredible to myself,” says Jennie Collins; 
‘it can never be told; volumes would not 
be sufficient for the narration of peculiar 
individual cases that have come to me 
with their puzzling and trying details, and 
which I have been able to relieve.” 

Her strong hold is the confidence re- 
posed in her by the public, which has al- 
ways responded generously to her appeals. 
That a poor workingwoman, without posi- 
tion or training, should take so strong a 
hold of the public heart, and be able to ae- 
complish, through its beneficence, so large 
a work among the most unfortunate and 
hopeless classes, is simply a marvel. She 
holds a fair every fall, to obtain means 
for free dinners during the winter for un- 
employed women who pay for it in work. 
One winter, that of ‘77 and °78, she fur- 
nished eight thousand free dinners. It 
was an exceptionally hard winter for 
working women. Her name is a house- 
hold word among shop-girls and poor 
women, who confide in her to the utmost. 
She advises them, assists them to carry 
out their plans when they are right, finds 
them employment, gives them sometimes 
small sums of money, becomes security 
for them, obtains for them extension of 
credit, legal advice, transportation by rail, 
homes where they can work for board, 
maintains for them a free reading-room 
to which they flock, and again and again 
has stood between despairing women and 
prostitution and suicide—always coming 
oft conqueror. 

During the life-time of Wendell Phillips, 














whenever Jennie Collins failed to obtain 
means elsewhere, or a tragic case sought 
her whose intricacies she could not fath- 
om, and whose sorrow she could not as- 
suage, she went to him, who was every- 
body’s helper. Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch, 
the administrator of Wendell Phillips’ es- 
tate, has shown me a little book with 
leather back and corners, in which “Ann 
and Wendell Phillips” recorded the money 
they gave away. The grand total, inclu- 
sive of large and small sums, from !845 to 
1875, was 864,710. And yet neither of 
them was wealthy in the modern accepta- 
tion of the word. What they gave of 
themselves was vastly more than what 
they gave of their means. 

I do not need here to speak of the tem- 
perance reform, now being carried on 
under the magnificent leadership of Frances 
E. Willard, who is supplemented in her 
work by a host of the grandest men and 
women on both continents. The work of 
the W. C. 'T. U. is known all over our 
country—we shall soon be able to say all 
over the world, so rapidly are its women 
missionaries belting the globe with their 
efforts. It has succeeded in thoroughly 
arousing the English-speaking people of 
the world to the ruin impending, unless 
the drinking habits of the nations are re- 
formed, and the liquor traffic with its im- 
measurable evils subjugated and eventual- 
ly extirpated. Its forty or more depart- 
ments of work afford opportunity for the 
exercise of every variety of talent that 
women possess. Its superintendents of 
departments of work, its organizers, lec- 
turers, writers, evangelists, missionaries, 
and practical Jeaders of work, already 
number thousands, who have found the 
place for which they are fitted, and in 
helping others, are enlarged and blessed 
themselves. Its membership is roughly 
estimated at two hundred thousand. But 
in any crisis, or pending emergency, the 
contagious enthusiasm of the W. C, 'T’. U. 
enables it to recruit its ranks temporarily 
from other branches of service, when its 
numbers can be duplicated. 


The temperance work cannot succeed ' 


without the aid of women. ‘The world 
would be set back half a century were 
the W. C. "h U.todisband. For drunken- 
ness is the vice of men rather than of 
women, and they are, in the mass, under 
the dominion of appetite as women are 
not, and must have their help in rising 
above it. ‘The last United States census 
shows us that there were contined in 


jails, prisons, and penitentiaries in 1880, 


fifty-eight thousand six hundred and nine 
prisoners, of whom fifty-three thousand 
six hundred and four were men, and five 
thousand and five, women. The tempta- 
tion. of strong drink does not appeal to 
women, for of these convicts, eight-tenths 
had committed crime while intoxicated. 

I have no space for the record of noble, 
self-denying work which is being done by 
Christ-like women all over the land, in the 
reformation of their fallen sisters. No 
work calls for more sacrifice, faith, and 
persistent, heroic effort. For the opinion 
of centuries falls with crushing weight 
upon the fallen woman, and society bands 
itself together against her recovery. The 
father runs to meet the prodigal son, calls 
neighbors and friends to rejoice at his re- 
turn, puts shoes on his feet, agold ring 
on his hand, clothes him with the best 
garments, and kills for him the fatted calf. 
But for the prodigal daughter there is no 
welcome, though she beg it on her knees; 
shelter is given her grudgingly, and she is 
hidden from the friends of the family, and 
alluded to with bated breath, as one speaks 
of a noisome thing. 

Necessarily, there is little publicity 
given to this work of rescue. Only as one 
engages in it does one learn how fre- 
quently these poor women are more sinned 
against than sinning, and are betrayed to 
their ruin through the noblest qualities of 
the woman nature. ‘Thousands of women, 
now leading pure and upright lives, as 
wives and mothers, have had a dark page 
of their early youth turned out of sight of 
a censorious and unpitying public,*and 
have been dismissed with the injunction of 
Christ, “Go, and sin no more.”” Hundreds 
have been intercepted in the path of in- 
fanticide and suicide, and encouraged and 
redeemed, and have become useful mem- 
bers of society. Fifteen years’ work in one 
of the Homes for Erring Women has given 
me a personal knowledge of scores of such 
women... . 

A few weeks since, I received a visit 
from my old co-worker during the war, 
the veteran army nurse, *‘Mother Bicker- 
dyke.” She had spent the rainy day in 
searching for an old soldier, who for the 
last ten years has lived dissolutely in Bos- 
ton. She had visited police courts, jails, 
and houses of correction, and was wet, 
weary, and depressed. I remonstrated, 
“My dear friend, why do you, an old 
woman, at the age of seventy-three, waste 
yourself on such a worthless fellow as 
B ?”’ Turning to me with a flash of 
her blue eyes, and a straightening of the 
curves of her yet beautiful mouth, she 
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gave me this rebuke: ‘‘Mary Livermore, I 
have a commission from the Lord Goa 
Almighty to do all I can for every misera- 
ble creature who comes in my way. He's 
always sure of two friends—God and me!” 
What if this spirit dwelt in all of us! 

But women who desire to do the best 
and largest moral reform work must not 
stop with efforts for reclamation. They 
must aim at nothing less than the regener- 
ation of society, and the establishing of a 
right public sentiment, that shall crystal- 
lize into laws synonymous with justice 
and protection of the weak. It is not 
enough that the inebriate is reformed, and 
the child trained in temperance principles. 
‘The causes of inebriety must be removed, 
and the public conscience and will edu- 
cated up to the point of abolishing the 
liquor traflic, by prohibiting the manufac- 
ture of alcoholic drinks. We must do 
more than restore the fallen woman to 
right living and her place in society. We 
must work for the prevention of female 
immorality, by removing its inciting 
causes. With under-pay and over-work, 
the morality of women will decline, and 
hunger and cold, which know no law, will 
compel the starving, freezing woman to 
increase her wages by the sale of herself. 

‘*Equal pay for equal work” should be 
the demand of every woman who would 
maintain the honor of her feebler sisters, 
and make the downward path difficult. 
The same standard of morality must be 
uplifted for both sexes, since this is God's 
standard, who knows no sex in guilt, and 
has not made one standard of purity for 
man. and another for woman. ‘This is de- 
manded by the White Cross movement. ... 
Is this uncongenial work? Its magnitude 
cannot be overstated, its scope is larger 
than our comprehension. Hear Miss Hop- 
kins define it: ‘It is a work for the sancti- 
ty of the family—for the purity of the 
home—for the inviolability of marriage— 
for the honor of women—for the innocence 
of children—for the very springs of nation- 
al life—for all that touches our own char- 
acter to fine issues, and makes spiritual 
vision possible. It will be like the inflow- 
ing of a great life, lifting us out of our- 
selves into a purer atmosphere.” 

“Ts there some desert, or some pathless sea, 
Where Thou, Great God of angels, wilt send me ? 
Show me the desert, Father, or the sea! 

1s it Thine enterprise ? Gregt God, send me! 

And though this body lie where ocean rolls, 
Father, write me among all faithful souls.” 


— Chautauquan,. 
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A COMPOSITE PORTRAIT. 


Before me stands a cabinet photograph 
of a young girl, with clear and thoughtful 
eyes, dark hair and eyebrows, oval face, 
straight nose, and well-rounded chin. All 
who see it are attracted by it, yet the uni- 
verse would be vainly searched for the 
original in a woman’s form. It is one of 
those wonders of recent art known as 
‘‘composite portraits ;"’ it does not repre- 
sent one person, but twenty; it is the col- 
lective likeness of twenty young girls— 
one whole section of the Senior Class of a 
woman’s college. 

I remember that when Mr. Frances Gal- 
ton, the originator of this extraordinary 
invention, gave me in London, eight years 
ago, some explanation of his project, it 
seemed to me as astounding as if he had 
promised to photograph the unspoken 
thoughts of a human mind. It grew, I be- 
lieve, out of his studies in that ‘*Hereditary 
Descent” on which he has written a book 
so interesting. His first aim was to take 
several faces of the same family, presum- 
ably possessing something in common, 
and, by photographing them successively 
upon a prepared plate, to eliminate and 
omit whatever was individual in each, pre- 
serving only what they had in common, 
the pure type, or family look. Succeed- 
ing in this, the art has been carried much 
farther, being next applied to men of like 
pursuits, extracting from a dozen mathe- 
maticians, for instance, the characteristic 
mathematical face, whatever it is—from a 
dozen philologists the face that marks the 
student of language—and so on. Many 
such typical faces have been engraved in 
scientific journals, but it is only lately that 
the process has been applied to the perpet- 
uation of youth and beauty, or to that sub- 
stitute for beauty which youth puts into 
every woman’s face. When we have, in 
addition, the type of intellect represented 
in higher studies, the result becomes 
doubly interesting. Ever since ‘l'ennyson 
wrote his **Princess,”’ the newspapers have 
been quoting his pleasing alliteration of 
the “sweet girl graduates,” but the girl 
graduate herself bas never been photo- 
graphed in collective unity before. Yet 
here she stands. ‘ 

The process is not so magical as it seems, 
and the composite portrait can be made 
either from the separate living faces or 
from photographs previously taken. The 
former course is more direct, and gives the 
better representation; but the latter has 
the advantage of excluding all motion in 
the sitter, and therefore effecting a surer 
result. A photograph plate is prepared 
for what is called the “long process ;” 





and is to be exposed perhaps for an hour. 
On this plate are to be re-photographed jy 
succession, we will say, twenty photo- 
graphs of young girls. For each of these 
twenty can be allowed three minutes, 
making sixty in all; so that it is as if one 
sat for three minutes to be photographed, 
then another, then another, all being thys 
finally represented on the same plate, and 
each modifying the lineaments previously 
taken. The result is that at the end you ob- 
tain the average or typical face of the 
whole twenty. Itis of course necessary to 
fix each face at the same centre, this being 
usually or always taken at the point be 
tween the eyes; and hence there is always 
a little less sharpness and precision about 
the lower part of the face. For this rea. 
son the mouth and chin of «a composite 
portrait are rarely quite so satisfactory as 
the eyes and brow; but in that before me 
even the chin is well defined, and of a 
youthful roundness. No one who has not 
previously heard of the new discovery 
doubts its being the likeness of an indi. 
vidual person, though observers are apt to 
remark a little hazy look about it, as if it 
might be taken from a crayon drawing. 
There is something very fascinating to 
the imagination about a composite por- 
trait. It is a link between the real and the 
ideal, the photographer emulating with 
more precision the constructive imagina- 
tion of the painter. Ruskin used to laugh 
at artists who tried to put upon their can- 
vas some four-legged creature that should 
be the generalization between a pony and 
a pig; yet here isa generalization between 
Mary and Charlotte, between Kate and 
Caroline. It carries us into a world of 
dreams; into Plato’s Theory of Ideas, or 
that fine conception so impressively work- 
ed out by Milton, in one of his Latin 
poems, of Plato’s archetypal man, the 
grand ideal of the human race, coeval with 
the stars, and dwelling among them, or 
pacing the regions of the earth yet unex- 
plored by actual men and women. Or it 
takes us into Poe's worlds of phantom; 
or among the conceptions of one of our 
most imaginative younger writers, Edward 
Bellamy, who, in **Miss Ludington’s Sis- 
ter,” fancies an elderly woman as believing 
in the immortality of her past self, and as 
finally obtaining through a spiritual medi- 
um the materialized image of herself at 
eighteen—a young creature whom she 
adopts asasister. So is this pretty por- 
trait the more than twin sister of each of 
these twenty young girls; foreach of them 
it is herself and yet not herself; it is herself 
modified in face, as she really is more or 
less in character, by the companionship of 
all the rest; itrepresents their common life, 
and will ever remain with them as the 
image of their collective youth. But how 
hopeless the position of some modern Pyg- 
malion, turned photographer, and falling 
in love with the goddess of his own cre- 
ation! ‘here would no longer, to be sure, 
be any difficulty in warming her into life; 
the trouble is that when made alive she 
would be not one woman, but twenty, and 
the adoration of the enamored artist would 
have to be so subdivided as to be scarcely 
worth receiving.—T7. W. H., in Harper's 
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“A LITTLE NEAR.” 





Readers of ‘‘David Coppertield,”’ says 
the Youth's Companion, will remember the 
comical way in which good old Peggoty 
used to speak of Barkis, her husband, as 
being ‘ta little near.” Many husbands of 
to-day are very ‘near’ indeed in al! mat- 
ters pertaining to money. Their wives 
dread asking them for even the amount 
absolutely necessary for household expen- 
ses. Such wives are ever to be pitied, and 
such husbands should have wives like the 
partner of the penurious Mr. Hait, men- 
tioned in the following incident : 

Mrs. Hait asked her husband for five 
dollars at the breakfast-table on Monday 
morning. 

“What for?’ asked Mr. Hait, aghast, as 
he always was at the mention of money. 

‘For household expenses,” said Mrs. 
Hait. 

‘*Household expenses?” 

**Yes, certainly.” : 

“It takes an awful sight to run this 
house.” 

“IT am very saving, James; I don’t see 
how I[ could be more so.” 

“Well, it’s money, money, money, the 
blessed time!” 

‘But we eat and wear clothes the blessed 
time, James.” 

‘Oh, I s*pose so—more’s the pity! But 
I don’t see what is to become of us, if we 
keep going on in this way.” 

Mr. Hait was a comparatively wealthy 
man, and Mrs. Hait knew it. She had 
gone through a scene like the above every 
Monday morning for nearly twenty years, 
and was, to use her own expression, 
“tired and sick of it.” A plan had been 
evolving itself in her mind for some time. 
Now she resolved to execute it. - 

‘*Well, James,” she said, calmly, ‘I 
suppose I can manage to get along without 
money this week.” 

“Glad of it, my dear,” said James, 
brightening wonderfully. “Economy must 
be the order of the day in this house. 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Hait. ns 

Monday’s meals were pretty ‘‘scrappy + 
‘Tuesday’s were more so. Mr. Hait tried 
to be jocose over his Wednesday morning 
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preskfast of bread and stale butter, with 
weak coffee. 

“It goes three times as far when it’s 
made weak,” said Mrs. Hait, cheerily. 

But Mr. Hait looked very hungry when 
he left the table. 

‘(wo hours before noon he sent his wife 
this note from the office: 

“Get up one of your best dinners. Three 
gentlemen are coming home with me.” 

“fll do my best,” she wrote in reply: 
“but you know economy is the order of 
the day in this house.” 

Mr. Hait was proud of his wife’s culinary 
abilities. He rushed excitedly into the 
dining-room just before noon. ‘They've 
come!” he cried. 

“Have they?” asked Mrs. Hait, serenely. 
“Very well, dinner is ready.” 

A spotless cloth was on the table. On 
it was the best china and silver, a plate of 
bread-crusts and dry crackers, three cold 
potatoes, a little odorous cooking butter, 
and a dish of dried peaches. 

Mary!” said Mr. Hait. 

“Well, James?” 

“What does this mean?” 

“I've done the best I could. You know 
we never make a bill anywhere, and I had 
no money, so [’—— 

Mr. Hait’s purse and its contents came 
fiving into his wife’s lap. 

“+P ll interest the gentlemen for an hour 
in the library,” he said, ‘tand you can do 
your best again, if it takes every dollar in 
that purse, and the purse too. 

The result was highly pleasing to Mr. 
Hait, and pleasant to his wife also, for her 
husband was never so ‘‘near” again after 
that. 
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THE REAL “OVER-PRESSURE.” 


“An Englishwoman Abroad” makes the 
following comment on the charge of ‘‘over- 
pressure” in the education of women: 


It is a pity that Dr. Withers-Moore 
cannot travel round Europe, and especial- 
ly in Austria, and discover the over-pres- 
sure that really exists, and is doing more 
to destroy the health and beauty of the 
human race than study of any kind can 
by any possibility ever do. I write from 
an Austrian bath, filled with the upper 
classes from Vienna. Among the women 
it would be difficult to discover one whose 
body is of a natural shape, and the greater 
number are simply monstrous in their de- 
formity. To show how these waists of 
eighteen inches can be acquired only by 
yeurs of over-pressure, let me relate a con- 
versation on board a Danube steamer with 
a lady from Pesth who was travelling home 
with two pretty and charming daughters. 
I had been so struck by their beauty and 
natural grace that [ plucked up courage 
to compliment the mother on the ease and 
true elegance of her girls. The mother 
flushed with pleasure, and replied in her 
pretty English, **Ah! do you think so? I 
long fear [never do my duty by my daugh- 
ters, but as children I could not let them 
too much suffer; and then, you see, they 
would not, like the others. But to havea 
fine taille it must be builded up from the 
beginning; that cannot come when once 
grown up!” Now this system is univer- 
sal in Austria, and, alas, it is not unknown 
in England ; and would it not be well for 
our doctors to attack real evils, the bad ef- 
fects of which are daily before their eyes, 
instead of tilting at shadows? But the 
one is dangerous, and likely to cause a 
doctor to lose his lady patients, while the 
other panders to the prejudices of foolish 
men and women alike. 


_ coe 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


*atents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 19, 1886: 

Mary H. Barnes, Binghamton, N. Y., 
Sad-iron Cleaner. 

Elizabeth Gefort, 
Tracing-wheel. 

Eliza E. Scott, Hamilton, Ontario, Drug- 
gist’s Sieve. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





One Day tn A Bany’s Lire. From the French 
of M. Arnaud. Adapted by Susan Coolidge. 
Roberts Bros. 1.50. 


This is the story of one day’s adventures 
of a good little girl and a mischievous lit- 
tle boy. It is in short chapters, profusely 
illustrated. The bright-colored pictures 
are graceful and amusing, and will delight 
the children; while the parents may find 
a source of more serious interest in the 
glimpse the book gives into the daily life 
of Parisian children. 

A Girt’s Room. By some friends of the girls. 

Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1. 


This book contains many valuable sug- 
gestions, from which any bright girl may 
reap a harvest of pleasure and profit. It 
treats of covers and shelves for mantels, 
rugs and mats, things generally left out, 
keeping a journal, making scrap-books, 
valendars, herbariums, aquariums, aprons, 


birch-bark articles, what to do in emergen- ¢ 


cies, etc., ete. The suggestions are not all 
equally valuable, but on the whole, the 
book is a treasure-house of bright ideas 
for girls. 


Kryuorie Country. By Gertrude Jerdon. Illus- 
trated. Roberts Bros. 


**Keyhole Country” is the most amusing 
book of its kind since ‘*Alice’s Adventures 
in Woftderland,” and ‘Through the Look- 
ing-Glass,” by which it was probably sug- 
gested. The little heroine makes the ac- 
quaintance of a variety of queer charac- 
ters mentioned in popular songs—‘*The 
Man in the Moon,” **The Old Woman who 
Lived in a Shoe,” the ‘Caller Herring,” 
pursued by fish-wives, ‘*Mistress Jean,” 
wooed by the Laird of Cockpen. etc., ete. 
Perhaps the funniest part of Gwendoline’s 
adventures is in the Collection of Dreams, 
where the Bad Boys’ Dreams have got 
mixed up with the Good Girls’ Dreams, re- 

ulting in frightful confusion; or her ex- 





perience in the Ghost Manufactory, where 
she learns the composition of Black Bogies 
and White Bogies, and finds that **the prin- 
cipal things used to make a first-rate White 
Bogie were moonlight, white sheets, white 
horses or cows, turnips, and bad con- 
sciences. This latter was put into nearly 
every ghost.” Parents as wellas children 
will enjoy a laugh over the story, and 
some parts of it the parents will under- 
stand better than the children. A. S. B. 


ForeIGN Facts AND Fancres. Illustrated. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 


This tastefully-printed book is made up of 
thirteen short stories and descriptive arti- 
cles by well-known writers,all dealing with 
foreign subjects. Annie Sawyer Downs 
tells about *Child-life in Venice;” Rose 
Kingsley, the daughter of Charles Kings- 
ley, has a particularly charming chapter 
about **The Jackdaws of Kenilworth;” 
David Kerr describes ‘‘A School in the 
Faroe Islands; Mrs. Lillie contributes a 
sketch of **The Princess Beatrice; and 
there are other articles equally interesting, 
each of which is illustrated. 


IneNE: or, The Road to Freedom. By Sada 

Bailey Fowler. H. N. Fowler & Co., Phila. 

A story devoted to the advocacy of an 
extraordinary mixture of isms, some good 
and others very bad—spiritualism, co-op- 
eration. atheism, dress-reform, phrenolo- 
gy, woman suffrage, hydropathy, personal 
and property rights of wives, and the abo- 
lition of legal marriage. The singular 
doctrine is propounded that the ‘larg: r- 
hearted” a woman is, the more men she 
can be in love with at the same time, and 
conversely. ‘The various heroes and hero- 
ines act upon this principle, or lack of 
principle, and finally form themselves into 
a sort of Oneida community of free-lovers. 
If anybody wants to write such a book, 
and if anybody else is willing to publish 
it, that is their own business. But in one 
respect we have a legitimate grievance 
against the author of ‘‘Irene.” This tribe 
of wild theorists and promiscuous livers 
are represented as the editors of a paper 
called the Woman's Journal, to which 
frequent reference is made throughout the 
book. The author had no right to give to 
her imaginary free-love paper the name of 
areal publication of an entirely different 
character. Weare not sure but legal dam- 
ages could be obtained, if it were worth 
while to claim them. ‘Toward the end of 
Grant’s second term as president, when 
his political associates at Washington were 
meeting with a great deal of criticism, an 
old farmer strayed into the art-gallery at 
the Centennial, and paused before a repre- 
sentation of Ulysses surrounded by Circe’s 
swine. He looked at the inscription, 
**Ulysses and his Companions,” and then 
said, turning to his wife, **Well, now, 
that’s rather hard on Grant, ain’t it?” It 
is rather hard on the WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
that a similarity of names should cause it 
to be mixed up with such swinish theories. 


A. 5. B. 
a —-— 


HUMOROUSB. 





“Do you know the nature of an oath, 
ma‘am?”’ inquired the judge. ‘Well, I 
reckon [ orter,” was the reply. ‘*My hus- 
band drives a canal boat.”"— Merchant Trav- 
eller. 

**Good-morning, Mrs. Gilligan. How is 
Patrick this morning?” ‘Sure, he is no 
better, sir.” **‘Why don’t you send him 
to the hospital to be treated?’ ‘To be 
treated, is it? Faith, an’ it’s the delarium 
trimmins he has already.” 


When Lord Randolph Churchill was a 
very small boy, his mother reprimanded 
him one day for some misdemeanor. Not 
knowing it, his father began to talk to 
him on the same subject. Looking up in 
his face, Randolph said, solemnly, **My 
mother has ‘tended to me.” 


The story is told of a famous lawyer 
that one day, after having a slight discus- 
sion with the judge, he deliberately turned 
his back upon that personage, and started 
to walk off. ‘*Are you trying, sir, to show 
contempt for the court?” asked the judge, 
sternly. ‘No, sir,” was the reply; ‘‘l am 
trying to conceal it.” 

Madame was recounting that her hus- 
band was ill the night before, and it was 
necessary to send for a doctor at 8 o'clock 
in the morning. ‘But I thought you had 
a doctor in the house, your eldest son?” 
said a neighbor. ‘True, but we only let 
him doctor the servants.” — From the 
French. 


Little Nellie was put to bed at a very 
early hour one day for some misdemeanor, 
and forgot to take with her her dearly- 
loved doll Elizabeth, who usually shared 
her couch. Presently she called, ‘*Mam- 
ma! I want Elizabeth. Please bring Eliz- 
abeth up to me.” ‘This was denied; but 
the demand was repeated, until finally her 
mother said, ‘*Nellie, I am afraid I shall 
have to come up and punish you.” Quick 
‘ame the sobbing response. ‘* Well, when 
you come up, please bring Elizabeth.” 





HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS re a sure cure, 50c. 





The Woman's Tribune, 


Edited and published at Beatrice, Neb., by 
CiaRaA BEwicKk CoLBy. 


Price, $1.00 a year. Sample copies free. 


Tue WomAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883, It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, and 
its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make 
it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman’s Journal of Boston, and the Woman's 
Tribune of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 


ee | 
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L. F. CARDNER, 


Embroidery and Stamping 


Art Embroidery Taught, Material Furnished and 
Work Commenced. 
Orders executed at short notice. 
578 TREMONT STREET, 


Near Union Park. formerly under Clarendon Hotel, 


LADIES | 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sen 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G, M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 2d 179 Tremont &t. Room 36, 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED tn all LARGE CITIES 
. 
By N. P. B. CURTISS. Price 81,25, 

Mr. Curtiss, whose Guitar Method has long been a 
standard, does real service to the lovers of good music 
at home, by this thoroughly good and entertaining tn- 
structor. No less than 75 diagrams illustrate the posi- 
tions of the fingers. Simple explanations and very 
sweet vocal and instrumental music fill a book, which 


is destined to make the elegant modern BANJO still 
more appreciated and popular. 


THE ROYAL SINGER 


Holds the field against all comers as the chief book for 
singing classes in 1886—7. Good music, sacred and sec- 
ular. Improved instructions. L.© Emerson, 60 ets. 
$6 per dozen. 

Song Greeting (60 cts.) for High Schools; Song Bells 
(3). ets.) or Song Reader (Book L., 50 cts., Book I1., 60 
ets) for Common Schools, and Gems for Little Singers, 
(3% cts., $3 per doz.) form a complete set for music 
teaching in schools, 


SONGS OF PROMISE, 


(35 cts.) Tenney and Hoffman, is the newest book for 
Sunday Schools. Superior collection. 


In press and nearly ready—Anthems of Praise, 


PIANO CLASSICS, 


($1) isa great favorite with good planisis, 


BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE, 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


JERSEY-FITTING 


KNIT 
GARMENTS 


In Silk, Wool, Merino and 
Gauze; also Silk and Wool 
Mixed, 

Perfect in fit, and the 
most desirable in the mar- 
ket, 


BATES WAIST, 


For Ladies, Misses 
and Children. 
Perfect Substitute 

for Corsets, 

’@™ Catalogue sent 
on application. 


MISS BATES, 


Dress Reform Committee 
ooms, 


47 Winter Street, 


One Flight. 








The Best 


Cheapest 





© Are you intending to buy a heating or cooking stove, 
or a furnace, this season? If so, it will be to your 
advantage to examine the new Magee goods in this 
line. The 


MAGEE STOVES, RANGES AND FURNACES 


have enjoyed an enviable reputation for thirty years, 
due to scientific construction, and the use of only the 
best materials and workmanship in their manufac- 
ture. Our new goods are 


Marvels of Beauty and Convenience 

For sale by our agents everywhere. If your local 
dealer cannot supply you, send to the manufacturers 
for circular and prices, which we send Tree. 


MAGEE FURNACE CO., 


2, 34, 36 & 38 UNION STREET, 
19, 21, 23, 25 and 27/FRIEND‘STREET, 
BOSTON. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. ; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices ; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 








PERSIA AND THE PERSIANS. 


By Hon. 8. G. W. Bensamrn, late U. 8S. Minister 
With portrait and 
Gilt 


8vo. 
many illustrations. Beautifully bound. 
top, $5. In half-calf, $9. 


to Persia. 1 vol. 


The author is, perhaps, the best living author- 
ity on Persia, and this book embodies the results 
of his observation and experience during the 
years of his residence as United States Minister, 
combining novel and entertaining adventures and 
descriptions, with political and other observa- 
tions of great value. His rare skill as a land- 
scape painter has availed to give many choice 
pictures of the great Asiatic realm, with its stores 
of poetry and legend, its strange customs, and its 
romantic scenery and architecture. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EMINENT MEN; 
AND OTHER PAPERS. 


By Epwin Percy Wurtrrie. 1 vol. Crown 


Svo. With new steel portrait of the author, 
and preceded by the memorial address deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Dr. C. A. Barron. $1.50. 


In half-calf, $3. 


A new book by Mr. Whipple is a literary event ; 
and so many years have elapsed since his last 
publication that the interest will be more intense 
in the present volume, which contains some of 
his most charming and characteristic papers, 
including monographs on Sumner, Motley, 
Agassiz, Choate, and George Eliot. 


CONFESSIONS AND CRITICISMS, 


By Jutian Hawrnorne. 1 vol. 12mo. With 


portrait. $1.25. 


A series of delightful essays and papers, with 
reminiscences and other memorable papers, pre- 
pared by one of the most skilful and interesting 
of American authors, and calculated to attract 
and keep the attention of all readers. It includes 
a great variety of valuable miscellany, and sev- 
eral papers that have already become classic 
among people of cultivation and acumen. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE SNOB, 


By Tuomas SerGeant Perry. l6mo. $1. 


A keen and brilliant social study, by one of 
the most spirited writers of Boston. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


SUMMER PREMIUMS. 

The leisure of the summer will give to 
some persons an opportunity to secure 
valuable books as premiums for time and 
effort spent in securing subscribers for the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL. As an inducement, 
we make these special offers. 

For one six months’ subscriber to the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL [p. $1.25] we will give 
either one of the following books : 

DUTIES OF WOMEN, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

MoRAL EDUCATION IN RELATION TO 
SEX, by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 

SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN 
THORS, by 'T. W. Higginson. 

THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND GLOBE THAT FLOATS IN 


THE Atk, by Jane Andrews. One of the 
best stories for children. 


AU- 


For one yearly subscriber [$2.50] we 
will give one of the following: 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SARAH AND 
ANGELINA GRIMKE, pioneers in the move- 
ment for the equal rights of women, by 
Mrs. Catharine H. Birney. 

WHATSHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? by Mary A. Livermore. 

THE WATER BABIES, by Charles Kings- 
ley. This inimitable story should be read 
by all boys and girls. 

Four FEET. FINS AND WINGs, by A. E. 
C. Anderson Maxwell. Profusely illustra- 
ted. 

For one yearly and one six months’ sub- 
seriber [$3.75] we will give either of the 
following : 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, by 
Theodore Stanton, a son of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. ‘This is a three-dollar book. Mr. 
Stanton gave great care to its compilation, 
and the book is of great value to a student 
of the history of the woman movement. 

SWEET CICELY: OR, JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
WIFE, by Marietta Holley. ‘These books 
are full of wit and humor, and show in the 
narrative the legal disabilities of women. 

COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

JAMFS AND LUCRETIA Mort, by their 
granddaughter Anna Davis Hallowell, 
with portraits. 

Any one of the above books will be 
found useful to suffrage leagues and clubs, 
to interest and instruct their social gather- 
ings. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


‘Twenty-seven different woman suffrage 
tracts (sample copies) will be sent post- 
paid for ten cents. Address WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 
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Lee & Shepard's New Books. 


FINE GIFT BOOKS. 
NATURE’S HALLELUJAH, 


From original designs by Ingne E. JEROME, author 
and artist of “One Year's Sketch Book,” ‘The 
Message of the Bluebird,” ete. Presented in a 
series of nearly fifty full-page illustrations (94¢x14 
inches) engraved on wood by Groner T. ANDREW. 
Elegantly bound in gold cloth, full gilt edges, $6; 
‘Turkey morocco, $12; tree calf, $12; Spanish calf, 

° 


UNIFORM WITH 


ONE YEAR’S SKETCH BOOK. 


Comprising forty-six full-page pictures, 94x14 inches. 
Klegantly bound in same style as ‘‘Nature’s Halle- 
lujah,” and same prices, 


DORA. 


By Atrrep TENNYSON. Twenty illustrations by 
W. L. Taytor, from sketches made in England ex- 
pressly for this work, comprising many charming 
bits of English landscape and rural life, engraved 
on wood by ANDREW. Uniform in style with Lee 
& Shepard's [ustrated Series of Favorite Hymns, 
Ballads, and Poems. Cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, 
$1.50. 





NEW NOVELS. 
A BOSTON GIRL’S AMBITIONS. 


By Vircinta F. TowNsEND. 12mo. Cloth, 81.50, 
Uniform with Lee & Shepard's Series of the Town- 
send Novels. Comprising seven volumes, 


THE HOLLAND SERIES. 
By Vinetnta F. TOWNSEND. 12mo. Cloth, per vol- 
ume, $1. Comprising,— 
“THe DEERINGS OF MEDBURY.” 
“Tne HoLLaNpDs.” 
“Six in ALL.” 
“Tue MILts or Tuxsury.” 
These four are among Miss TOWNSEND's best home 
stories, and have been out of print for some time. 
Sold separately. 


SIMPLICITY AND FASCINATION. 

By ANNE Beate. Cloth, $1. Regarded by the Eng- 
lish critics us ‘fone of the finest’? modern novels 
published. New edition. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 
THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE. 


A Collection of Extracts in Prose and Verse from the 
most famous orators and poets. Intended as exer- 
cises for declamations in colleges and schools. By 
CuaRLes DUDLEY WARNER. 12mo, cloth, $1.60. 
A new edition. 


THE FAMILY. 
An Historical and Social Study. By Rev. CHarres 

*.. Tawine and Carrie F, BurLer Twine, 

Cloth, $2. 

Rev. Charles F. Thwing, of Cambridge, with the 
assistance of his wife, has just completed an original 
and deeply interesting work, “The Family; An His- 
torical and Social Study.” The work is the firet his- 
torical and philosophical study upon the important 
subject of divorce aud other social problems.—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 


STUDY OF THE ENGLISH CLASSICS, 


A practical Handbook for Teachers. By ALBERT 

F. BLAISDELL, A. M., author of “Our Bodies,” 
Keep Well,” “The Child’s Book of 
New edition. Cloth. $1 net, 


PSYCHOLOGY IN EDUCATION, 


A Treatise for Parents and Educators. By Loutsa 
Parsons Horktins, author of “Handbook of the 
Earth,” “Natural History Plays,” etc. 50 cents. 


“How to 
Health.” 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. Our new catalogue mailed 
Sree on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON, 


D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 
New Books on Timely Topics, 


HEAVEN'S GATE. A story of the Forest of 

Dean. By LAWRENCE SEVERN, $1.25. 

The best selling book of the season, into which en- 
ter elements which are making trouble in the Queen’s 
realm to-day, especially the religious differences. 
‘The solution is most noble and pathetic—the master 
gives his life for the men. Many scenes equal in pa 
thos famous pages from ‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.”’ 


SPUN FROM FACT. By Pansy. $1.50. 

An important contribution to the psychological 
literature of the day. It is in the same line of argu- 
ment with Dr. J. M. Buckley’s paper on ‘Faith 
Cures,”’ in the June Century, dealing sparingly in 
theories, but bringing forward facts in Gemsendans 
array; recording phenomena; giving the remarkable 
history of a life that was really lived.” 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND. 

SARAH K. BoLTon. $1.00. 

The author, deeply interested in the impendirg 
changes in educational and labor conditions iz 
America, visited England expressly to study thea ma 
and experiments of English lagisinters, teache s aod 
reformers. ‘This book is the result. Every 42. 4 
crowded with facts, sharply stated, and the volu:ne is 
an encyclopedia of information not on record else 
where. 

A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS By 

MARGARET SIDNEY. 75 cents. 

The most practical, sensible and to-the-point ook 
which has been written for girls within the last fifty 
years—a godsend to the “Helen Harknesses”’ of our 
great cities, and small towns as well. That this kind- 
ly effort has already reached young women is evident 
from advertisements already appearing in the 
“wanted” columns of the Boston dailies. 

FOR THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOKSHELF. 
(TWO BOOKS FOR GIRLS.) 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS. By AnNrzE 

H. Ryper. $1.00. 

A series of uncomfion talks on common topics, 
giving girls fresh views of their studies, duties, 
amusements, friends, and their future. Magnetic in 
style, but thoroughly sensible in all its conclusions 
and counsels, 

HOW THEY LEARNED HOUSEWORK, 

By CuristiIna GoopwiINn. 75 cents. 

One of the fruits of the Public Cooking-Schoole has 
been the establishmeut of countless home cooking 
schools, where the daughter, with her mother’s con- 
sent, invites her particular friends into the dainty 
family kitchen, i the cook, the trained maids and 
the experienced mother instruct, not only in cookery, 
but in various other branches of home-making. This 
volume is the history of one of these delightful 
ex periments. 


By Mrs. 


(TWO BOOKS FOR BOYS.) 
ba aga MINE’S MINE. By Geo. MacDon- 

ALD. -50, 

Boys like to read stories of men. They are given 
to living in the future. Here isa stirring story of high 
motives, strong struggles, unmistakable lessons, 
shining ideals, 


a areas TIMES. By E. 8. Brooks 


A story of the very earliest beginnings of American 
independence, in which all the characters are from 
life, in which all the events recorded actually occur- 
red, and showing the important parts which two boys 
and one girl played in our national history. 

(TWO BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS.) 


IN NO MAN’S LAND. Wonder Stories. Vol. I. 
By E. 8. Brooks. 72 Drawings by Hassam. $1.25. 
The adventures of little wide-awake American 

Ruthie really rival those of the famous Alice. The 

pages sparkle with transformation scenes, pageants, 

tableaux and astonishments. The wittiest child’s 
book ever published. 

THE BUBBLING TEAPOT, Wonder Stories 
Vol. Il. By Mrs. Lizzie W. Cuampney. $1.25. 
Twelve page-drawings by Walter Satterlee. 
Records of the ‘I'welve Magic Journeys and the 

Twelve Lives of pretiy Flossy Tangleskein. Full of 

charming incident, with a sweet little lesson of hap- 

piness at the end. Sure to be a perennial favorite. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 





32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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Communications and letters reiating to editorial 
m inagement must be addressed to the Editors, 
Letters containing ;emittances ave e'atins .o the 


business of the paper, must ye ec: esse” .0 ~0:. 3638, 


Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. soney oder, 


or Express Co.’s money order, wry vo sem ft our 
risk. Money sent in letters not .¢,'..erec a. the 
risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiratioc o 
their subscriptions and to forward money for wav e> 
suing year withou. waiting fora bill. : 

The receipt of the paper ‘s a suviiic'ent receipt o 
the first subscription. ‘Thecrar reo ¢: e printed 0% 
the paper is a receipt “o. -enews'. ‘pis change 
should be made the first or second wees f ve. ue 
money is received. 


IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the lowa Woman 
Suffrage Association will be heid at Ot- 
tumwa, Nov. 2 and 3. In addition to 
lowa suffragists, Lucy Stone and Henry 
B. Blackwell will be present by invitation. 


— -o-- 


ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Executive Session of the I)- 
linois Equal Suffrage Association will be 
held in Sandwich, November 3, 4, and 5, 
beginning at 2P.M. Lucy Stone, Henry 
B. Blackwell, Susan B. Anthony, and 
Mrs. Helen M. Gougar will be among the 
speakers. It is expected to be the best 
convention the Association has ever held 


in Illinois. 
Mary E. Hotmes, Pres. 


CLARA LYON PETERS, Sec. 


*“e-- 
INDIANA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting of the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held 
at Richmond, Wayne Co., Ind., Nov. 9 
and 10. This meeting promises to be one 
of unusual interest in the history of the 
cause in Indiana. Many prominent work- 
ers are expected to be present. Among 
those from abroad will be Lucy Stone and 
Henry B_ Blackwell, of Boston, while 
among the home speakers will be Hon. 
Wm. D. Foulke and others. 

It is earnestly urged that all local socie- 
ties send delegates to this Convention. 
Important work will be planned for the 
coming year, and systematic methods 
mapped out for presenting our claims to 
the next Legislature. All persons in sym- 
pathy with this movement are cordially in- 
vited to attend the meeting, and all will 
be furnished with entertainment. If pos- 
sible, reduced railroad rates will be se- 
cured. 

MAkyY F. ARMSTRONG, Pres. 

LAURA G. SCOFIELD. Cor. Sec. 

Mary E. HaGGart, Ch. State Cen. Com. 


- or 
CAMBRIDGE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


A Middlesex, Suffolk, and Norfolk Coun- 
ty Convention will be held Saturday, Oct. 
30, at the First Universalist Chureh, La- 
fayette Square, Main Street, Cambridge- 
port. 

Clubs and Leagues of the above counties 
(total number of organizations eighteen) 
are invited to attend for the entire day this 
very important convention with their 

BASKET LUNCHES. 

Coffee will be provided. 

There will be three sessions. 

10.30 A. M., business session. Special 
county work for the Festival and Bazaar, 
and other important matters. 

12.30, Lunch and coffee. 

2.30 P. M., Organization of a Cambridge 
Woman Suffrage League. Reports from 
Leagues (five minutes), subject, ‘What 
Are We Doing for the Bazaar?” Addresses 
and short speeches by Mrs. Adelaide A. 
Claflin, Miss Cora Seott Pond, several 
ministers, and others. 

5.30 P. M., Lunch and coffee. 

7.30 P. M., Addresses by Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Rev. B. F. Bowles, Rev. Ada 
C. Bowles. and others. Col. ‘I’. W. Hig- 
ginson will preside. 

Music. 

Piano: Mrs. Ole Bull, **The Norwegian 
Folk Songs.” 

Social: Harvard Quartette. 

Solo and Chorus: Battle Hymn of the 

Republic. 

The Piano is kindly furnished by the 
Ivers & Pond Piano Company, of Cam- 
bridgeport. 

We hope every member of these clubs 
will attend if possible. 

Cora Scott Ponp, 
State Organizer. 

5 Park St., Boston. 
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TWO MONTHS FOR TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 





The WoMAN’S JOURNAL will be sent to 
any new subscriber in the United States 
from November 1, 1886, to Jan. 1, 1887, 
for twenty-five cents. This is to enable 
those who do not know the paper to make 
trial of it, and to enable those who do, to 
send it to four persons for one dollar. 
The four may thus be led to become active 
helpers in the cause. Who will send four 
subscribers for the next two months? 


THE WESTERN TRIP. 


The sevior editors of the WOMAN'S JOUR- 
nal made an “‘outing” of the journey to 
‘Topeka, where the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association was to hold its eighteenth 
annual meeting. Leaving care behind, 
they established themselves in a Pullman 
car. Here were mothers who had been with 
their children to the old home in the East, 
and were now returning to homes in the 
far West. One young mother of twenty- 
two, with her ten-weeks-old baby, was on 
her way from Skowhegan, in Maine, to 
Deer Lodge, in Montana. Another was 
going with two sthall boys to Mexico; 
still another. with three children, to Den- 
ver. They were modest and intelligent. 
They knew how to travel alone, with the 
added responsibility of their little ones, on 
these long journeys. But of all these 
United States, not one trusts such women 
with the ballot. 

Other families, with father, mother, and 
children, were on board, some bound for 
California and some for the gulf. ‘Two 
little girls, with dolls almost as large as 
themselves. found endless pleasure in pat- 
ting the hands, or seeing the toes, or kiss- 
ing the cheeks, of the Deer Lodge baby. A 
dozen times a day they came to see it, al- 
ways with smiles and pretty ways. One 
of the editors of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
found it impossible not to do a little suf- 
frage seed-sowing. 

When at Chicago the party divided, it 
was with regret and the most cordia! good 
will. At Chicago we had had the good 
fortune to meet several old acquaintances. 
We found Mrs. C. V. Waite in her law- 
office. In the absence of her husband and 
daughter in Europe, she carries on all the 
business, and adds **publishing” to that of 
law. She is an excellent business woman, 
with good judgment and a level head. She 
has arranged her affairs so that for the 
next ten years, if it should take so long, 
she can devote herself to the suffrage 
work. ‘This is a great gain to the cause in 
Illinois. 

At Mrs. Waite’s office we found our hon- 
ored co-worker, Mrs. Tracy Cutler, as 
clear-headed and genuine as ever. She is 
now busy with the pieparation of another 
book. 

At Kansas City, where change of trains 
causes delay, the station was crowded 
with people of many nationalities. In 
looks, dress, and behavior, most of them 
seemed unAmerican. There were very old 
men and women who were being taken to 
the homes their children had made in the 
far West. ‘I'wo respectable-looking young 
women, who chewed gum vigorously all 
the time, inquired if we were going to 
Mexico. ‘They said they ‘‘wanted to find 
pleasant company to go back with.” An- 
other, with an active group of little ones 
around her, volunteered the information 
that she had six children, and that the one 
she had in her arms was only seven weeks 
old. There were men with guns, men 
with dogs, men with pet birds, shrewd 
men, and men made to be duped, a motley 
crowd that appeared as one train after 
another left the station, all of them going 
West. 

At Lawrence, in Kansas, we spent a 
pleasant hour with some dear old friends, 
and afterwards reached ‘lopeka in the 
darkness, and took rooms at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel, to prepare for the coming 
meeting. ‘There is cordial co-operation, 
and we hope much good will be done. 

Topeka, Oct. 24, 1886. L. 8 
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VOTING. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I see that many Independents in Mas- 
sachusetts have joined the Democratic 
party, and that the Prohibitionists have 
nominated candidates for governor and 
lieutenant-governor. In a paper devoted 
to the rights of women, it is unwise to dis- 
cuss party movements except where they 
affect this special subject. But this year 
the question has become more urgent than 
ever, how shall the friends of suffrage for 
women vote? The candidates for govern- 
or and lieutenant-governor nominated by 
the Republicans and Prohibitionists are all 
in favor of giving the ballot to women, 
while the Democratic candidates for the 
same offices oppose it. The Republicans 
and Prohibitionists who advocate suffrage 
for women have an easy task, while the 
Democratic suffragists have certainly a 
strong call to act against their party in 
this emergency. I venture, however, to 
express my hope that every man who be- 
lieves as I do, that giving suffrage to 
women is by far the most important ques- 
tion which will come before the State Leg- 
islature next year, will support by his 
vote the friends of this measure, although 
not belonging to his own party. If a suf- 
fragist is chosen governor, we may expect 
from him a message strongly in favor of 
giving women suffrage. and granting them 
municipal suffrage at once. In the pres- 
ent state of parties and political questions, 
we should not only work to get suffragists 
nominated as cundidates for governor, 








lieutenant-governor, senators, and repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature, but also when 
the balloting comes, and one candidate 
favors suffrage, and his rival or rivals op- 
pose it, the former should be voted for 
whether he calls himself Republican, 
Democrat, Independent or Prohibitionist. 

Much as has been done for women in re- 
cent years, they still remain stigmatized 
by the law as an inferior caste oppressed 
by serious disabilities, and can never be- 
come the legal equals of men until they 
are endowed with the great franchise. 

5. E. SEWALL. 





oo 
WOMEN AS FIREMEN. 





In the great fire at Farmington, Maine, 
last week, when the Baptist church was 
seen to be on fire, ‘fifty young ladies from 
the Normal School extemporized a bucket 
brigade, and did their best to save the 
church,” but without avail. ‘*The Normal 
Schoo! building,” another paper says,‘* was 
saved by ‘Trustee Warren Merrill and four 
pupils. ‘The young girls worked bravely, 
everywhere helping to clear houses of fur- 
niture, and tendering all the aid possible.” 
One of the clerks of the WOMAN’'s Jour- 
NAL was once trying to convert a man to 
woman suffrage, when he turned upon hei 
with the rough question, **Do you wantto 
be a fireman?” ‘This was hurled at her with 
as absolute an air as the equally pertinen 
query, ‘Do you want your daughter to 
marry a nigger?’ which was once sup- 
posed to put an effectual end to all discus- 
sion as to the rightfulness of slavery. The 
arguments against woman suffrage are all 
going to pieces at once, like the Deacon's 
One-Hoss Shay. Even those obstinate con- 
cervatives who did not propose to grant 
suffrage till women had shown their abil- 
ivy to be firemen, will now have to “draw 
in their horns.” A. 8. B. 
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BAZAAR NOTES, 


Every Club and League should recall the 
fact that while helping the State fund by 
its donations, it helps itself. It reveives 
ove-fifth of the receipts of the season 
tickets it sells, and one-fifth of the net re- 
ceipts of al! the donations the members 
obtain. I think each Club and League 
should work to put $100 in its own ireas- 
ury at the close of the Bazaar. 

So many people ask me ‘*What shall I 
make?’ I mail this week to each of the Clubs 
and Leagues one hundred of the Festival 
and Bazaar circulars, which can be dis- 
tributed among friends and acquaintances. 
These will suggest a number of articles to 
be donated. Remember, also, that many 
families will take one or more of the one- 
dollar season tickets if they know that 
these are transferable. 

Inquiries are made as to shape and size 
of the Club banners. Make them of any 
shape, of plush, satin or silk; for dimen- 
sions, two and one-half feet wide by two 
feet deep is a medium size. But the ban- 
ners may be made larger or smaller, ac- 
cording to taste, and also according to the 
Club motto and the name of the town, as 
all these should be upon it. For instance, 
**East Boston Club” at the top, the mot- 
to below. Put the banner upon a staff, 
as you would for carrying it. Make the 
pole at least eight feet high. 

If you need any help, come to the city 
to see us any Monday, We shall go out 
upon certain lines of railroad during 
November, to help the clubs in getting 
donations, and for the general supply. To 
those far away our thoughts go constant- 
ly. Do you need any assistance? If so, 
let us know. Cora Scott Ponp, 

Ch. Ex. Com. Festival and Bazaar. 
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FRIENDS OF SUFFRAGE. 





Entertainment for 200 people or more, 
for the week Dec. 13—19, will be needed. 
‘Those who will give their time to waiting 
upon the Bazaar tables are to be enter- 
tained. In order that no time may be lost 
in soliciting, will not each of the readers 
of the WoOMAN’'s JOURNAL in or near 
Boston, who can do so, offer to entertain 
one or more of these friends? State 
whether you can offer lodging or enter- 
tainment, or both. Please answer early, 
that we may know in good season, as the 
rush of business will come soon. 

Persons in Boston or near by who will 
order supplies of potatoes, apples, cran- 
berries, or canned fruits from the Suffrage 
Festival and Bazaar, should do so at once, 
sending to this office the number of bar- 
rels, bushels, or jars. ‘These goods are 
already promised, and it will facilitate 
matters if orders are sent in advance. 

All goods or products of any sort are to 
be boxed and sent the week preceding the 
Bazaar to the storage-room of Music Hall, 
addressed to ** Miss Cora Scott Pond, Music 
Hall, Boston, Bromfield Street Entrance, 
for the Woman Suffrage Bazaar.” There 
is room enough in the large storage-rooms 
for all you can send. 

If you wish special orders for under- 
clothing or holiday gifts, send to us and 
we will give the order to some one to fill. 

Any club or league can collect in tickets 





and donations what will amount to $500 
(and a little more for expenses). By so 
doing, they put $100 Into their own treasu- 
ry. » Why not try? 
Cora Scott Ponb. 
—_ -*-oo 


‘WOMEN IN CALIFORNIA. 


SAN FRANCISCO, OcT. 16, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Having seen no reply to Mrs. Saxon’s 
communication on **The California Consti- 
tution,” in your issue of Sept. 18th, I will 
try to answer it. 

The new Constitution of this State went 
into effect Jan. 1, 1880, at 12 M. Section 
[.. Article II., of this Constitution pre- 
scribes who ‘“‘shall be entitled to vote at 
all elections which are now or may here- 
after be authorized by law,” etc. The 
right is limited by the insertion of the 
word “male” before ‘persons’ qualified to 
vote. This, I suppose, is the same as in 
other States. The new Coastitution does 
not differ from the old in this article, e::- 
cept that it is so drawn as to exclude the 
Chioese. Your correspondent, then, is 
mistaken as to an amendment of the Con- 
stitution, in this par:‘cular, having taken 
place. ‘The clause, ‘\No future Legislature 
shall grant the franchise to women,” does 
not appear. Of course, all legislation being 
for the future, the Constitution denies such 
franchise, and it cannot be granted except 
by aa amendment to the Constitution, 
which, as I understand it. is not a matter 
of legislation, but is effected by popuiar 
vote. 

In the same number of the JOURNAL ap- 
pears a letter from “S. C.” which I think 
does some injustice to the city of San 
Francisco. This lady remarks: ‘Though 
our school law directly states that for 
equal work we shall have equal pay, yet, 
in point of fact, more is required of us, 
with a difference of from ten to forty dol- 
lars a month in compensation.” I have 
no doubt “8. C.” refers to country schools, 
where the trustees hold practically sole re- 
sponsibility, and where I have known cases 
of aman being removed for good cause, 
and the identical school given to a woman 
at decreased pay; but in San Francisco 
the pay is graded upon a basis of primary 
or grammar school work, joined with ex- 
perience. ‘Teachers of boys in grammar 
grades have a little more than teachers of 
corresponding grades of girls. Principals’ 
salary is graded by the number of class- 
rooms, so that the teacher of any grade, 
whether male or female, draws the same 
salary, and the principal of an eight or 
twelve-class building, whether male or fe- 
male, the same. ‘There is sometimes favorit- 
ism shown, of course. ‘lhe higher grades 
(best paid) are often awarded to men. I 
have known of but one man teaching a pri- 
mary grade. The principal of the Girls’ 
High School, a position which certainly 
ought to be filled by a lady, and the second 
best in point of salary, is John Swett; the 
Denman School, one of the finest girls’ 
schools in our city is presided over by 
James Denman. ‘There seems a reason for 
this, however, in the fact that Mr. Den- 
man was its founder; and the teachers too 
much love and venerate John Swett to wish 
to see him filling a less distinguished posi- 
tion. 

The lady teachers of the Girls’ High 
School have just petitioned for and re- 
ceived equal pay with the male teachers of 
the Boys’ High School. ‘he teachers in 
the latter instruct in the classics; but the 
ladies contended that this fact was offset 
by the much larger classes of girls, as 
well as by the fact that the sciences are as 
difficult of acquisition, and require as much 
intellect to attain and convey, as the clas- 
sics. besides being decidedly more useful 
to the present age. 

The signs of the times are good. An im- 
portant election is soon,to take place, and 
a number of tickets are in the field. ‘The 
local Prohibitionists have endorsed woman 
suffrage. In nearly every convention, 
women have been urged for members of 
the Board of Education, and two Inde- 
pendent tickets, as well as the Prohibi- 
tionists, have actually placed the names of 
prominent women upon their tickets. The 
teachers scored a success at the last elec- 
tion,—of which I wish to tell you the story 
at some future time,—and their influence is 
eagerly sought this year, not by educa- 
tional candidates alone, but by aspirants 
for various municipal and State offices. I 
think “S. C.’s” suggestion, ‘ta leader 
wanted,” is wise. Many good words are 
said from time to time for woman suffrage, 
by thinking men and women. Here a lit- 
tle, and there a little, and who can meas- 


ure the results? 
GERTRUDE GALLAGHER, 
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DWELLERS IN GLASS HOUSES. 


The WOMAN’S JOURNAL would be loth 
to encourage any form of silliness or cru- 
elty among wowen, yet when there is a 
great masculine outcry against any partic- 
ular feminine folly, such as the wearing of 
birds on ladies’ hats, there is a sly pleasure 
in finding a Tw quoque, and in proving 





anew the truth of Mrs. Poyser’s dictum, 
that women are fools because the Lord 
made them to match the men. Here js the 
editor of the North Carolina Pine Cnot 
lamenting over the slaughter of mocking- 
birds by gourmands. He says: 


“It is hard to believe that anybody could 
be such a depraved worshipper of his Own 
stomach as to sacrifice mocking-birds to jt 
But it seems that the insatiable pot-hunter 
spares not even these. For shame! Is there 
too much joyous music in the world? [, 
the momentary tickling of some gour. 
mand’s palate to be accounted of more 
worth than the life of one of God’s sweet. 
est singers? The man who would eat q 
mocking-bird deserves to be choked to 
death by the first mouthful.” 

And a correspondent of the Philadelphiq 
News, writing of Taft's famous restaurant 
at Point Shirley, describes an elaborate 
dinner which he enjoyed there. The last 
course consisted of humming-birds cooke 
in nutshells. ‘*They were not worth eat- 
ing.” he adds, **but [I wanted to say that | 
had eaten a humming-bird, and now I can 
sav ic.” The Pilot indignantly comments 
as follows: 

**All the more shame, say we, for the 
eater and ihe purveyor. Wethad supposed 
that the depths of wanton cruelty had been 
sounded by the silly women who wore 
hummiog-birds on their hats, but the male 
biped who ‘wants to be able to say’ that 
he has eaten a humming-bird is a good 
deal lower than the female for whose yan- 
ity the beautiful little birds are murdered, 
‘The soul of either must be intivitesimally 
smaller than that of the creature whom 
they conspire to destroy.” . 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-seven different woman suffrage 
tracts (sample copies) sent postpaid to 
any address on receipt of ten cents. Ad- 
dress WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass, 
oo 


CO-EDUCATION IN NORWAY. 





We have received some interesting par- 
ticulars from Herr H. E. Berner, Member 
of the Norwegian Storthing, regarding the 
progress that the co-education of girls and 
boys has lately made in the Norwegian 
national schools. ‘These schools are divid- 
ed into three classes. First of all come the 
primary schools, which are under the con- 
trol of the Communal or Town Council 
authorities. Next in rank are the middle 
schools, which are equally under commu- 
nal authority, and of which one, at least, 
is to be found in every town, no matter 
how small, and some also in the country 
districts. These give instruction to pupils 
up to the age of fifteen. The higher 
schools are under direct State control, and 
prepare students during a three years’ 
course of instruction, from fifteen to eigh- 
teen, for the University, or similar institu- 
tions. There are seventeen high schools in 
the country. 

There has been no question that the pri- 
mary instruction was to be shared alike by 
girls and boys, and the battle, therefore, 
has centred around the middle schools. 
No longer ago than in 1880, a Report of the 
Committee of Education expressed the 
greatest doubt of the wisdom of establish- 
ing mixed middle schools, while at the same 
time commenting on the inefficient condi- 
tion of the girls’ schools, and giving sugges- 
tions for their better management, so that 
women might have equal advantages with 
men. Under the unfavorable economic 
conditions and comparative poverty in 
which the population of Norway live, it 
was impossible to give the girls as good an 
education as the boys obtained (for few 
districts could support two good schools), 
except by opening the boys’ schools to 
girls, in other words, by co-education. 

After the Bill for the admission of 
women to the University, and for their en- 
trance to its examinations as the necessary 
preliminary for their undertaking official 
positions in the Civil Service, had been 
passed by the Storthing in 1880 and 1881, 
and after the ‘*woman question” as a whole 
had been fully discussed, the question of 
education was in a better position both in 
the Storthing and in public opinion. 
Therefore, when two years ago it was pro- 
posed that the Town Councils of two small 
towns should receive State assistance for 
their middle schools, although the scheme 
for their schools was enlarged so as to in- 
clude girls, a large majority of the Stor- 
thing declared themselves to be in favor 
of co-education. A minority, among whom 
was the present Minister of Instruction, 
Jacob Sverdrup, opposed the resolution by 
moving that it should be laid on the table, 
and that the following session a report oD 
the subject of mixed education should be 
sent up by the heads of the various schools. 
But the minority reveived only a scant 
hearing, and the original proposal was car- 
ried with much approbation. During the 
following session the grant for a State com 
tribution to these schools, which were to 
make arrangements for mixed education ip 
such manner as seemed most desirable 0 
each ‘Town Council, was assumed to be def- 
initively settled. 

Thus co-education is an established mat- 
ter for the middle-class schools, whic 
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however, take no pupil above the age of 
fifteen. 

There still remained the seventeen high- 
er schools belonging to the State, but it 


was strongly declared at the time in the | 


Storthing, and has been again repeated last 
session, that, owing to these repeated rules 
and concessions, co-education might be 
looked upon as a principle of the general 
scheme of instruction in Norway, and there 
could not even be a question on the side of 
the authoriiies of their obligation to admit 
girls to the higher schools. Consequently 
when, in August, the school terms re-com- 
menced, we find that no fewer than six of 
these higher schools had admitted girls as 
pupils, the number of girls thus admitted 
being already eighty-seven, while a large 
number of middle-class schools have al- 
ready made arrangements for including 
girls, and a considerable number of girls 
have. in fact, entered them. ‘This speedy 
establishment of the new system is most 
surprising, the more so as the change was 
achieved by a comparatively swall number 
of persons. 
goes, the best results are obtained, and 
none of the predicted inconveniences or dis- 
asters have been experienced, and as we 
might expect from similar testimony in 
other countries, where mixed schools are 
the rule, the boys and girls study togetber 
in mutual comfort and harmony. 

Herr Berner must be congratulated on 
the great boon which this signal victory 
will prove to his countrywomen.—English- 
woman's Review. 
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UNITED EFFORT FOR MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE, 


CHICAGO, OCT, 22, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We were pleasantly surprised yesterday 
noon by the appearance of our dear friends 
Mrs. Stone and H. B. Blackwell on their 
way to Kansas. How faithfully and un- 
selfishly they have devoted themselves to 
the uplifting of humanity, till their lovks 
have grown white in its unbought service! 
We say this in their absence from the of- 
fice, and please let it be told in their ab- 
sence, even if they should chide us on their 
return. 

We were glad to be able to say to them 
that a committee of the W. ©. 'T. U. have 
proposed a conference with the committee 
of the W. S. A. to concert measures for 
uniting in petitions and measures for mu- 
nicipal suffrage. Should this become gen- 
eral, and the two forces unite on this one 
measure, it would make a strong array in 
favor of the ballot for women. 

H. M. 'T. CUTLER. 
————+o-o— 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The preparations for our mass meeting 
on Wednesday and the excursion on Thurs- 
day are now complete. Before this meets 
the eyes of your readers, they will be 
events of the past. Everything promises 
that the ceremonies of the unveiling of 
Liberty personified as a woman will be 
highly successful, provided always that 
the day is not marred by bad weather. 

We are now within a week of the elec- 
tion, and friends throughout the State are 
urged to use every effort to secure the re- 
turn of men favorable to our cause. Sev- 
eral of our strongest friends are re-nom- 
inated. Mr. James W. Husted, of West- 
chester, is again a candidate, as well as Mr. 
Charles D. Baker, of Steuben, and Mr. 
George Z. Erwin. of St. Lawrence. of the 
Republicans; and Mr. John B. Longley 
and Mr. Peter McCann, both of Kings, are 
among our Democratic friends. All these 
should be heartily aided to return by suf- 
fragists in their districts. 

In any county where new men are in 
nomination, they should be written to or 
called upon, and their views on this ques- 
tion ascertained. In nearly every locality 
friends are already so well informed as to 
the standing of candidates that only a few 
words of urging to earnest effort are need- 
ed. Remember that the whole success of 
our cause depends upon the men elected to 
the Legislature. See to it that we have ¢ 
majority in our favor. 

The mid-month meeting which took 
place last ‘Thursday afternoon in the pleas- 
ant parlors of Mrs. Ray E. Sprague was 
an agreeable re-union. Mrs. H. F. Rath- 
bun was the speaker, her paper dealing 
generally with the need of women in re- 
forms. Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck made a 
brief address, and an informal debate fol- 
lowed on the question, *‘Ought Liberty to 
be represented as a woman?” 

The movement to secure the appoint- 
ment of women on the Board of Education 
is assuming proportions that command the 
respect of press and people. Dr. Mary 





As far as present information | 











| death. 


| symbols, and the 


| hand is in this world closed forever. 


Putnam Jacobi is the candidate urged by | 


the teachers, and numerous petitions are 
in circulation which will include names 
imposing in both quantity and quality. 
Immediately after election they will be 
presented to Mayor Grace, who is under- 
stood to favor the proposition. ‘The suf- 
fragists of this city are rolling up names 
to memorials asking for the appointment 


of Mrs. Harriet Putnain Nowell, and we 
have great hopes of seeing our sex well 
represented in the Bourd that controls our 
schools. 

The interest in the Mayoralty contest 
here is greater than in any previous year. 
To friends in this city | will say that the 
election of Mr. Hewitt will be nothing 
short of a calamity to our cause. He is ut- 
terly opposed to the advancement of 
women. He would favor no progressive 
steps. There would even be danger that 
under his administration we should see 
further reductions in the already poorly 
paid salaries of our women teachers. 

Mr. Roo-evelt is a young gentleman of 
liberal views. He voted for our bills always 
when he was a member of the Legislature. 
We could count on him as a friend. 

Mr. George is also well known as an ad- 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


A girl only eleven years old has full 
charge of the telegraph-office at Point 


| Arena, Cal. 


vocate of woman suffrage. More than that, | 


he stands on a platform which declares in 
favor of equal pay for equal work without 
regard to sex. Under his administration, 
we should be sure that women would be 
fai'ly repre-ented in all departments of 
public work. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton is in 
town only for to-day. Mrs. Howell and 
Mrs. Rogers are expected this afternoon, 
and we hope to meet Mrs. Stanton for a 
conference on the eve of her departure for 
a long visit to England. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street, Oct. 26, 1886 

“ee 
CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 

Now is the time, while the lovely autumn 
weather lasts, to circulate petitions. This 
is important work, and it is work that all 
can do. Let it be pushed till everybody 
has had a chance to give or refuse his or 
her name. L. 6. 


— “eo 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Mary H. MARSHALL. 

On the 16th inst., at about noon, at her 
home in Kennett Square, Penn., Mary H. 
Marshall passed very suddenly from the 
presence of those she loved and who loved 
her to the unseen world. ‘Though in her 
seventy-eighth year, and crowned with the 
quiet repose of character of a peaceful 
old age, she possessed in a marked degree 
a keen sense of what was going on about 
her which always spoke of youth. Her 
quickness of movement and appreciation 
of the bright and witty, though tempered 
by the serene sweetness of the Quaker 
faith and spirit, could only be assoviated 
with life. But unannounced, the final 
moment came, and she died as she would 
have wished, without prolonged prostra- 
tion. And now those who knew her best 
recall with satisfaction her thoroughly 
simple, good, and faithful career. ‘They 
think of her as a member of the Hicksite 
branch of the Society of Friends, allowing 
no surmountable obstacle to detain her 
from its meetings. ‘They think of her asa 
staunch friend of temperance and as a 
close reader of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, to 
which she had been a subscriber from its 
earliest days. They think of her as an ad- 
vocate of peace, not more by word of 
mouth than by that deeper influence of a 
personality at peace with itself and the 
world. ‘They think of her unselfish dispo- 
sition and warm heart; how easily and in- 
evitably, even toa fault, her sympathies 
were enlisted on the side of the unfortu- 
nate und suffering; how often, in acvord- 
ing to others more than their rights, she 
unseltishly forgot her own. 
now, most of all, of how these elements, 
strengthened and refined through strug- 
gle, blended at last in a subdued and beau- 
tiful harmony, the simple grandeur 

“Of a life of duty 
Transfigured into love.” 

it was this which shone out in all her 

relationships; it was this which left its 


They think | 





| Vassar College. 


unmistakable impress upon her features in | 


On a beautiful October afternoon, 


the ripe foliage of autumn all about us, | 


and a clear sky overhead, we laid away all 
that was mortal of her. Nature’s peaceful 
maturity and beauty were silent but fitting 
sacred memory of a 


sainted character, its own most worthy | 


benediction. F. A. H. 


JULIA M. BAXTER. 


The earthly flame of a pure life hasg one | 


out. 


The loving heart has ceased to beat. 
5 | 


The thoughtful head no longer seeks ob- | 
jects to soothe and save, and the generous | 
| reply. 


Born 


of a genuine Puritan family, a descendant | 


of John Robinson, of Leyden. who saw 
“there was more light and more truth to 
proceed from God's holy word,” she ex- 
emplified in her pure and active benevo- 
lence the truth of her ancestor’s well- 
known words. Liberal to all shades of 


| honest belief, a practical worker in all 


causes of philanthropy, an earnest seeker 
after the true, the good and the beautiful, 
she has doubtless found them in the 
heavenly mansion prepared for her and 
fitted for her happy abode. ?. 


Lord Randolph Churchill does not want 
his wife to vote, but is glad to have her 
make political speeches in his behalf. 

‘'wo young women who have done good 
service in Chandler's store, Boston, have 
left for Florida, where they have pre- 
empted 160 acres of land. 

Mrs. Harriet Tubman, who was John 
Brown’s “right-hand man,” honored the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL office with a brief call 
this week. 

Mrs. Louisa Parsons Hopkins’s educa- 
tional work, *“‘How Shall My Child be 
taught?” Is nearly ready for publication 
by Lee & Shepard. 

Mrs. Mary Newberry Adams read a 
thoughttul paper on ‘Religious Power in 
Literature,” at a recent meeting of the 
Dubuque Ladies’ Literary Association 

Mrs. Edith Longfellow Dana and Mrs. 
Annie Longfellow Tho: pe are to build a 
double house near the old Craigie mansion 
for their residences. 

The Woman's Tribune for October, the 
issue of which was delayed by a tire in the 
printing-office, has appeared, and is, as 
usual, full of interesting matter. 

A wowan suffrage meeting will be held 
in the south Hanson Baptist Church, Fri- 
day, Nov. 5, at 7.45 P. M. ‘The speakers 
will be Hon. John D,. Long and Mrs. H. R. 
Shattuck. 

A university for women, founded on pri- 
vate capital, is contemplated in Moscow, 
if the government will sanction the scheme, 
which proposes to have three faculties— 
mathematics, natural history (with medi- 
cal studies), and philosophy. 

Eleanor Kirk and Caroline B. Le Row, 
two well known literary ladies of Brook- 
lyn, have compiled a Beecher Calendar 
for 1887, and a Beecher **Book of Days,” 
from the works of the popular divine. 
The latter work is also arranged as a birth- 
day book, making mention of nearly every 
famous man or woman. 

The music at the Cambridge Woman 
Suffrage Convention, Saturday, Oct. 30, 
will be a very attractive part of the pro- 


gramme. Mrs. Ole Bull will play the 
Norwegian Folk Songs. ‘The Howard 


Quartette will sing, and a prominent Cam- 
bridge lady will lead in Mrs. Howe's Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic. 

A lady in London almost alone has so 
succeeded in rousing public interest that 
it looks as though her demands would be 
accorded, viz.: a day of twelve hours and 
every Sunday off for the drivers and con- 
ductors of horse-cars. At present eighty 
per cent. of the men have a day of six- 
teen hours. 


The annual meeting of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
which closed this week at Minneapolis, 
was large and enthusiastic. It adopted a 
woman suffrage resolution, thus confirm- 
ing the action of last year. ‘The detailed 
report of its proceedings, and of the work 
done during the year in the various de- 
partments, would almost fill a volume. 


‘The Christian Union has begun to pub- 
lish a series of articles on *‘Health and IIl- 
Health in Women,” by Lucy M. Hall, 
M. D., assistant professor of physiology in 
It will publish later a 
series of articles on Physica! Culture for 
Women.” by Mary ‘Taylor Bissell, M. D., 
of the New York School of Physical Cul- 
ture for Women and Children. 

Brooklyn Central Labor Union commit- 
tee on grievances, last week, brought be- 
fore District-Attorney Ridgeway seven lit- 
tle girls, who went out with one hundred 
others, from Perkins’ camel's hair factory, 
on account of alleged immoralities in the 
factory. From their testimony, Justice 
Walsh issued a warrant for the arrest of 
Thomas Lee, one of the foremen, and a 
brother of Supt. Lee, of the mill. Lee was 
arrested and bailed in $400. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, since the 
death of Professor Stowe, has received 
daily letters of condolence in such num- 
bers that it has been impossible for her to 
answer them. She therefore desires it to 
be known that she is grateful for the sym- 
pathy expressed, and she hopes that her 
correspondents will accept this public ac- 
kuowledgment of her deep appreciation 
of their kind words in place of letters of 


The Allen Gymnasium, for women and 
children, will begin its niith year Novem- 
ber 22d, in the new Gymnasium Building, 
corner St. Botolph and Garrison Streets, 
in the immediate vicinity of the Mechanics’ 
Building. ‘The Hall will be open daily for 
exercise, Saturday afternoons and Sundays 
excepted, from 10 A. M. to6 P. M., until 
June Ist. Applications may be made at 
the Gymnasium, Oct. 25 to Oct. 30th, from 
10 to 12 A. M., and from 2.30 to 4.30 P. M.; 
afterward from 2 to 3 P. M., every day ex- 
cept Saturday. 


} folk District by one majority. 
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JOURNAL. 
Patented. Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Buned......++++00+++ $2 25 | 
© Whole * * Goll ccccccccccccccces 175 
Misses’ o * © Boned....seeseee ee 75 
- a oo 86 Bott ..0- cocccoccce +» 150 
Children’s and Injantes’.........- cecccceecccce 75 





-EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 
THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have sequir - 





the meritorious plan of their construction, and th e 


have given. 


THE CUT represents the Waistas made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
end with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infants- 
particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow, 


given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 


of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tuk Woman's 


Tnrections for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 


Address the Manufacturers. Qne good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


At a public meeting held by the Knights | 
of Labor District Assembly 30, in Law- | 
rence, Monday evening, Huldah B. Loud 
was one of the speakers. Four-fifths of | 
the audience of 2.000 people were men, and | 
the speakers were limited to five minutes. | 
At the close of Miss Loud's address, she | 
received an ovation, Chairman Litechman 
made an exception in her case, and moved 
that she be allowed another five minutes, | 
which was carried amid loud applause. 


At the annual meeting of the trustees of | 
the New England Hospital for women and | 
children, held this week, the various re- 
ports showed the institution to be much | 
improved in condition over last year. 
During the year the principal mortgage 
has been paid off, with $2,300 on the float- 
ing debt, and toward the proposed fund of | 
$10,000 to be used there is now promised | 
$8,025. ‘The same board of officers elected | 
last year was chosen, with the exception | 
of Miss Laura Noreross and Miss Eliza- 
beth Heard, Misses Caroline 5. Case, Effie 
Parker, and Anua D. Phillips being chosen 
to till the vacancies on the board of trus- 
tees. 

Senator Morse, of Canton, was unani- 
mously renominated by the Republicans, 
and the nomination was endorsed by the | 
Prohibition Convention of the twelfth Nor- 
But the 
Prohibitory State Central Committee on 
Monday voted to take Senator Morse’s 
name off their ticket, in spite of his well- 
known temperance principles and oppo- 
sition to the liquor traffic. If Senator 
Morse should be defeated, there will be 
joy in all the rum-shops in Massachusetts, 
and in all the brothels in Boston, to which 
he dealt a hard blow last winter by his 
earnest championship of the bill to raise 
the “tage of consent.” 


H. Tl’. Helm, Attorney, says of Miss Lelia 
J. Robinson’s new book, “Law Made 
Easy: ‘*Law Made Easy” is the most 
complete and admirable compendium of 
the American law which has ever fallen 
into my hands. Over thirty years ago, L 
began with Walker’s ‘Introduction to 
American Law,’ and have read and used 
about all the works, both English and 
American, which embrave thé text-books 
of a practising lawyer, but nowhere have 
I found in 375 pages so full, so clear, su 
concise, and in the main, so accurate a 
statement of American law. As avoncise 
yet clear elementary outline of the law, 
for the use of students, business men, 
magistrates, and many public officers, it is 
the best compendium I have ever seen. If | 
one quarter of the Justices of the Peace | 
in the land clearly understood all this book | 
contains, their legal attainments would be 
ample for the most difficult duties de- | 
volved upon them. ‘he outline from laws | 
relating to the Public Land System of the 
United States is quite full and very accu- 
rate, and the chapter on Mining Law con- | 





tains more law accurately stated than ex- 
isted in this vountry twenty-five years ago. 


“The Monarch of Dreams,” by T. W. 
Higginson, in press by Lee & Shepard, 
will attract attention as indicating a re- | 
version from the current realism to the 
more imagioative school of Hawthorne. 
It is based on a careful study—perhaps 
through the Society of Psychical Research 
—of the phenomena of dreaming. ‘The 
hero, a lonely man in a farm-house among 
the hills, is possessed with the ambition to 
connect his dreams, and thus lead two 
separate existences, and this he carries out 
with a success that ends in tragedy. <A 
well-known literary man in New York 
writes of the story: “It reminds me of | 
some of Hawthorne's best work in its | 
style, and the theory advanced must be 





absolutely original, at least in modern 
thinking.” 
Artists’ Material 


—- AND 


ART NOVELTIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO,, 


82 & 84 Washington and 46 Friend St., Boston; 
1190 191, 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





JAMESEYLES 





me BEST THING KNOWN ros 
WASHING““BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it, 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWAKE of | nitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving comp und, and 
always bears the above symbol,an name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 





WINTER 
OVERCOATS. 


From $20 to $38. 


This season we shall offer extra warm over- 
coats, from fabrics of soft finish, in black, blues 
and browns, made for us by the Aberdeen Crom- 
bies. There is nothing finer or more durable 
than these Scotch goods. The usual general as- 
sortment will also be kept up in full by weekly 
renewals from our own work-shops, and will in- 
clude the standard Elysians, Chinchillas, Ker- 
seys, Meltons, Pilots, Beavers, in addition to the 
latest specialties in diagonals, mixtures, etc. We 
give the closest attention to the manufacture of 
these winter overcoats, in order to maintain the 
reputation that has attended them throughout 
New England since we began business in 1852. 
To economical buyers we commend the goods for 
lasting qualities as well as for fashionable design 
in make-up and finish. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & CO., 


400 Washington Street. 





CLOVES. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 
Has received this week something very handsome in 
Kid, Suede and Dogskin Gloves. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sen 
post free on receipt of price, by 


ists’ Materials 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 


Of Every Description. 
DECORATIVE NOVELTIES, ART STUDIES, &c, 


FROST & ADAMS, 


IMPORTERS, 


37 B, Cornhill, BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for Catalogue, and mention this pa per 
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ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED. 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY. 
H. H. Tuttle & Co., 435 Washington 8t. 
T. E. Moseley & Co., ° 469 Washington St. 
Thayer, McNeil & Hodgkins, . 47 Temple Place. 
B.8. Rowe & Co., . . . . . 637 Washington st. 
M. H. Graham & Co., 701 Washington St. 
Guy Lamkin &Co.,. . . . . 28Tremont Row 
And first-class dealers generally. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


“TOO MANY OF WE?” 


A True Story. 


BY CAROLINE B. LE Row. 


“Mamma, is there too many of we?” 
Phe litle girl asked with a sigh, 
‘Perhaps you wouldn't be tired, you see, 
If a few of your childs could die.” 


She was only three years old,—the one 
Who spoke in that strange, sad way, 
As she saw her mother's impatient frown 

At the children's boisterous play. 


There were half-a-dozen who round her stood, 
And the mother was sick and poor, 

Worn out with the care of the noisy brood 
And the fight with the wolf at the door. 


For a smile or a kiss, no time, no place; 
For the little one, least of all; 

And the shadow that darkened the mother’s face 
O’er the young life seemed to fall. 


More thoughtful than any, she felt more care, 
And pondered in childish way 

How to lighten the burden she could not share, 
Growing heavier day by day. 


Only a week, and the little Claire 
In her tiny white trundle-bed 

Lay with blue eyes closed, and the sunny hair 
Cut clode from the golden head. 


“Don’t ery,” she said—and the words were low, 
Feeling tears that she could not see,— 

**You won't have to work and be tired so 
When there aint so many of we.” 


But the dear little daughter who went away 
From the home that for once was stilled, 
Showed the mother’s heart, from that dreary day, 
What a place she had always filled. 
oe — 


LUCKY DAYS. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

When May with apple blossoms 

Her loving-cup is brewing, 
With beams and dews and winds that get 
The honey from the violet, 
With hopes on which the heart is set, 

Oh, then’s the time for wooing, 

For wooing, and for suing, 

Dear lad, the time for wooing! 


When August calls the locust 
To sound the year’s undoing, 
And, like some altar dressed of old 
In drapery of cloth of gold, 
High pastures thick with broom unfold, 
Oh, then’s the time for wooing, 
For wooing, and for suing, 
Dear lad, the time for wooing! 


When brown October pauses, 
The ripened woodland viewing, 
And all the sunny forests spread 
Their fallen leaves, as heart’s blood red, 
A carpet fit for brides to tread, 
Oh, then’s the time for wooing, 
For wooing, and for suing, 
Dear lad, the time for wooing! 


Oh, listen, happy lover, 

Your happy fate pursuing: 
When fields are green, when woods are sere, 
When storms are white, when stars are clear, 
On each sweet day of each sweet year, 

Oh, then’s the time for wooing, 

For wooing, and for suing, 

Dear lad, the time for wooing! 

—Harper’s Bazar, 


ee — 


A WHISPER WITH AUTUMN. 





BY MRS. E. HEDGE WEBSTER. 


Oh, woodbine and oak and maple! 
You're taking on gorgeous hues, 

While sunshine grows still more radiant 
And chiller the evening dews. 

But, brightening the distant hillside, 
The sumache are holding a féte, 

To which are invited the berries 
Which ripen and harden so late. 

Rich fruits of the beauteous prophecy 
Which filled all the blooms of May 

Are loading the air with perfumes sweet 
And brilliant and golden ray. 

For the Summer’s garnered wealth, 
Perfected in ripened shape, 

Is glowing in apple and peach and plum 
And the luscious, right royal grape. 

*Tis not dying you are, in that beautiful dress 
Of scarlet and purple and gold, 

But dropping the needless to make secure 
The germ from the winter's cold; 

For soon you will cover the rootlets o’er 
From the rain and the snow and the blast, 

And await the new life that is sure to come 
When the winter of rest is paet. 

80, beautiful Autumn, we love thee the more 
For the promise thy coming brings 

That the loved and lost will yet be ours 
In the land where the spirit sings: 

And that nothing is lost the Father has given 
To gladden our life here below; 

But the ties which are severed and leaves which have 

fallen ‘ 

Will all help the spirit to grow. 


FRIEND RUTH'S PREJUDICE. 


FORREST GRAVES. 

“A farm! seventy acres! All of our 
own? Is thee sure, Patience, that thee isn’t 
dreaming?” 

Little Patience Plumb winked her 
bright blue eyes again and again, to make 
sure that she was certainly and indubita- 
bly wide-awake. 

“No, Aunt Ruth,” said she, “I am not 
dreaming. Read the letter for thyself.” 

And Aunt Ruth, settling her spectacles 
across the bridge of her nose, took the 
folded paper from Patience’s hand, and 
slowly spelled out the words which, heard 
from other lips, had such a fabulous 
sound. 

Yes, it was true. Guarded about with 
legal phrases, there was the intelligence 
that she, Ruth Plumb, who wove rag-car- 
pets for a livelihood, and contentedly ate 
mush and milk when she could not get 
beef and potatoes, was a landed proprie- 


BY HELEN 





tress now of a farm up in Rhode Island, 


which had belonged to one Ezra Nutting, 
a third or fourth cousin whom she had 
never seen. 

Little Patience looked eagerly at the 
elder woman. 

‘*Aunt Ruth,” said she, “isn’t thee go- 
ing out to see it?—and mayn’t I go with 
thee?” 

“Thee may go with me, little Pay,” said 
Miss Plumb, smiling; ‘*but as for going 
out to see it, railway journeys cost money, 
and when we go we shall stay.” 

‘Will thee live there, Aunt Ruth 
Patience, with sparkling eyes. 

Miss Plumb looked pathetically around 
the little chamber, whose one window was 
bedimmed by a monster back-wall. 

“I have always longed for a country 
home, Pay,” she said. ‘Thee has always 
lived in the city; thee does not know how 
a person feels who has once stood on the 
hills and heard the free wind roaring 
through the pine-trees.” 

So the loom was stopped, and the little 
cupboard door locked, and the two women 
went to Nebasset, near which rocky prom- 
ontory, on the edge of the sound, was sit- 
uated the Nutting estate. Not much of 
an estate, after all. A queer little brown 
house, like a discolored mushroom, a hud- 
dle of barns, and a stone-cellar hewn into 
the rocky side of a beetling hill, in which 
were arranged rows of barrels on a sort of 
stone shelf. 

Miss Plumb peered inquiringly at these 
barrels, as, escorted by David Lorn, a 
handsome, sun-burned young giant who 
occupied the next farm, she went over the 
property for the first time. 

‘What are these, Friend David?’ she 
asked, a little doubtfully. 

‘Guess likely they're cider,” said David 
Lorn. “Old Nutting, he made the best 
cider for twenty miles around.” 

“Cider!” repeated Miss Plumb. 

“Didn't you know that this was a fa- 
mous cider farm?” said David. ‘Didn't you 
see the orchards of apple-trees up on the 
hill?” 

“Yes, I saw them,” said Miss Plumb, 
“but I did not realize their meaning. I 
think, Friend David, thee may pull out 
the corks”— 

““Bungs, we call ’em,” gently corrected 
Lorn. 

‘*Bungs, if thee prefers that title, and 
let the baleful fluid flow away. I am 
prejudiced with an exceeding prejudice 
against intoxicating liquors.” 

‘There ain’t no harm in cider,” protest- 
ed David Lorn. 

“Touch not, taste not, handle not!” 
said Miss Plumb, tirmly. ‘As to the ap- 
ple orchard, it is not for me to criticise the 
kindly fruits of the earth, but I could 
wish that they had been pasture fields or 
potato-patches, or something less deleteri- 
ous than they are.” She walked quietly 
on. David Lorn was opening his mouth 
to remonstrate, when Patience gently 
beckoned him to desist. 

**My Grandfather Plumb died of delir- 
ium tremens,” she whispered. “Aunt 
Ruth cannot forget that. Thee will have 
to let her have her own way.” 

David Lorn whistled a low whistle. 

‘But anyhow,” said he, ‘‘therell be a 
deal of good vinegar lost if all this runs 
to waste. I say, Miss Plumb’—— 

“T would prefer thee to call me Friend 
Ruth,” said the old lady, mildly. 

“It sounds pretty familiar, don’t it?” 
apprehensively observed David. ‘*But if 
you say so, soit shall be. I say, Friend 
tuth, if Pll go bail this ’ere shan’t none of 
it be used for nothin’ but vinegar to be 
sold by the gallon, would you let me 
hev it at market price? It's a wicked sin 
to waste the Lord’s good gifts.” 

“Thee is not so far wrong, Friend 
David,” said Miss Plumb. ‘Yes, I think 
I may trust thee.” 

“Tell make first-chop vinegar,” observed 
David, scientifically testing it with a 
straw. 

Little Patience was delighted with the 
poultry-yard and cow-house. A sturdy, 
shaggy pony, who shook his head at them 
over the railing of his stall, was duly ad- 
mired; and then David lighted a fire in 
the big, black-throated chimney of the old 
farm-house, and blew it into a blaze. 

‘It’s cold weather, even if the fust hard 
frosts haven’t come yet,” said he. ‘And 
the house needs airin’ up. An’ I guess, 
Miss Plumb,—Friend Ruth, I mean,—you 
and Friend Patience here had better come 
over and sleep at our house to-night, if 
you don’t want to catch cold. ‘To-morrer 
the house’ll be in better livin’ order. And 
my sister Calphurnia’ll be proper glad to 
see you.” 

It chanced that between repairs, airing, 
and adding to the arrears of furniture, 
Friend Ruth and her niece remained at the 
Lorn homestead for a week, during which 
time Miss Calphurnia began, under Friend 
Ruth’s directions, to weave a new rag-car- 
pet, and mapped out a crazy-quilt as de- 
signed by little Patience. 

David Lorn, who, in his way, was no 
contemptible carpenter, made a strong 
kitchen-table for the strangers, put a cor- 
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ner cupboard in the living-room, and 
screwed up hooks, shelves, and brackets in- 
numerable, here, there, and everywhere, 
to suit Patience’s fancy in the old house. 

**But after all,” said the little Quakeress, 
‘it isn’t as pleasant at Nutting farm, shut 
in by all those crooked apple-trees, as it is 
here. I wish we were going to live here.” 

“I wish so, too, with all my heart!” 
cried hospitable Calphurnia. ‘*Don‘t you, 
David?” 

‘Don't I, though!” said David. 

And Patience, chancing to look sudden- 
ly up, caught the sparkle of his frank 
brown eyes fixed full on her fave. She 
turned pink all over, her own eyes fell, 
and she did not speak again all the even- 
ing. Her silence was not noticed, how- 
ever. Friend Ruth, as it happened, was 
descanting in her soft, slow way on a new 
pattern in rag-carpet weaving, and Pa- 
tience took refuge under the gentle mur- 
mur of her words. 

‘The two Quakeresses had been nearly a 
month at the Nutting farm, and the dreary 
place had gradually begun to assume some- 
thing of a home-like look, when one even- 
ing David Lorn came over across the sere 
stretches of meadow land. 

*“Calphurnia’s sent you a dried-peach 
pie.” said he, carefully setting down some- 
thing in a napkin. ‘As for me, I moved 
them barrels of cider to-day.” 

“Did thee?” said Friend Ruth, knitting 
composedly away at agray-yarn stocking, 
while Patience made haste to set away the 
pie. 

‘*But there’s one I calculate you wouldn't 
hev sold if you had known what was in it,” 
went on David. 

“IT sold them all to thee,” said Miss 
Plumb, in her gentle, decided way, ‘all 
nine of them at a dollar and a half a bar- 
rel. With me, Friend David, a bargain 
means a bargain.” 

**But one of ‘em hadn't no cider in it.” 

“Then,” said Miss Plumb, *twe will de- 
duct that from the rest, and thee can give 
me the change. I think we need not differ 
as to that.” 

There wasn’t no cider in it!’ doggedly 
persisted the young farmer. “But there 
was something else—there was money!” 

**Money!” repeated Miss Ruth, letting 
the knitting-needles drop into her lap. 

“Yer, money,” nodded David Lon; 
‘fourteen rolls of gold half-eagles, twenty 
in a roll, all wrapped up in old woollen 
stocking-legs and packed in cotton batting, 
so they shouldn’t clink nor rattle, with salt 
hay wedged in around ‘em, and the cask 
headed up exactly like the eight others. 
Now I know why old Ezra Cutting used 
to be so cranky about keeping his cider 
barrels locked up, and why he went out to 
look to it himself every night, long after 
he wasn’t fit to cross the threshold. That 
was his bank; that was where he kept his 
savings—fourteen hundred dollars.” 

‘Fourteen hundred dollars!’ repeated 
Miss Ruth, her healthy color paling a lit- 
tle. **But, Friend David, I sold the barrels 
and their contents to thee.” 

‘*Hang it all!” shouted David, rising to 
his feet, *‘do you suppose | would swindle 
you and Patience in that way? Here is the 
money,” diving into his pockets, and fling- 
ing down the packets on the table, with a 
resounding clink. ‘‘l am no thief, Miss 
Ruth! I never coveted my neighbor's 
goods until now!” 

Friend Ruth’s eyes, faded, yet still 
bright, sought his agitated face with gen- 
tle questioning. 

‘*Keep the money, Friend David,” said 
she. ‘Poor though I am, I would forfeit 
more than that sooner than cause a fellow- 
creature to offend.” 

“It ain’t the money that I covet,” said 
David, in desperation. ‘‘It’s—Patience. 
No, little girl, don’t run away!” as Pa- 
tience’s eyes instinctively turned toward 
the door. “I think you must have sus- 
picioned it long ago. The house is that 
lonesome since you went away that | can’t 
stand it no longer. If I can’t have you 
for my wife, Patience, I'll sell the old 
place and go to sea. , 


’ 


There! 
Patience’s long-lashed eye drooped. 
‘*It—it would be a pity that you should 

do that,” said she. 

And then she hid her face on Aunt 
Ruth’s plump shoulder. 

So Patience went to live at the Lorn 
farm-house, and Friend Ruth stayed where 
she was, and the money was equally divid- 
ed between aunt and niece. Miss Plumb 
makes a comfortable livelihood out of the 
sale of the ‘*Newton pippins,” ‘‘Gilli- 
flower,” and ‘Northern Spy” apples from 
the old orchards planted by Ezra Nutting. 

**But I sell them by the barrel only,” 
said she. ‘*Never for cider-making. I 
have a prejudice against that sort of thing.” 
— Selected. 
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KINGDOM GOVERNED BY WOMEN. 


Among the colonial possessions, or, 
more correctly speaking, dependencies, of 
Holland, there is a remarkable little state, 
which, in its constitution and original cus- 
toms of its inhabitants, surpasses the bold- 
est dreams of the advocates of women’s 





rights. In the island of Java, between the 
cities of Batavia and Samaran, is the king- 
dom of Bantam, which, although tribu- 
tary to Holland is an independent State. 
The sovereign is indeed a man, but all the 
rest of the government belongs to the fair 
sex. The king is entirely dependent upon 
his State Council. ‘The highest authori- 
ties, military conmmanders and soldiers are 
without exception of the fair sex. These 
amazons ride in the masculine style, wear- 
ing sharp steel points instead of spurs. 
They carry a pointed lance, which they 
carry very gracefully, and also a musket 
which is discharged at full gallop. The 
capital of this little State lies in the most 
picturesque part of the island, in a fruitful 
plain, and is defended by two well-kept 
fortresses.—Chicago Tribune. 
. +o 
LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


UNIVERSITY, CAL., Oct. 16, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The season which is just ending is the 
time of year when the cypress hedges, 
clipped into all sorts of fanciful shapes, 
are loaded with dust; when the heathen 
Chinee peddles ‘“tpeachee” and ‘glapes,” 
and the Mexican cries his*twat-ter mellone” 
up and down the dusty street; when the 
zanjas are full of muddy water running 
out to the orange groves, and ice-cream 
men are numerous; when the young lady, 
promenading on the proper street, give 
her drapery a careless touch, peculiar to 
this coast, and says slyly to her best 
friend, “I’ve got a bite,” and the friend 
gives her tight sleeve a pinch under cover 
of her parasol and answers, ‘So’ve 1;” 
when all the thin-skinned rise up—in 
spots—anid call things not blessed but the 
reverse, and all the members of the Rhi- 
noceros family calmly smoke their cigars 
or fan themselves, and give it as their opin- 
ion that there isn’t a flea on the coast. 

“Everybody” has been to the coast or 
the mountains, but the rest have enjoyed 
themselves. 

Large delegations from the Grand Army 
stopped here on their way to ‘Frisco, and 
there was a great deal of speech-making, 
melon-eating, flag-flying, cake and ice- 
cream providing, not to mention enter- 
tainments composed of songs, elocutionary 
efforts, and the like. There was a good 
deal more of the same sort on their return, 
and “the boys” went on to the other 
towns, representing themselves as highly 
pleased and ready for more all along the 
line. 

A meek sort of Spanish bull-fight furnish- 
ed amusement here the other day to those 
who felt inclined for that sort of recrea- 
tion. There was lassoing of ‘twild” cat- 
tle. taking a bag of money off the bull’s 
horns, and various other gentlemanly 
pastimes. One of the vaqueros was knock- 
ed down, or fell, and the bull stood and 
looked at him while his valiant compan- 
ions dragged the ‘tenraged” animal back 
by the tail. 

The fruit piled up in generous pyramids 
in the fruit-stands, or artistically arranged 
with regard to color effects, forms a great 
attraction to the passers-by. Nowhere 
else can such beautiful peaches be found, 
as large and richly colored as the most ex- 
travagant imagination of a painter of fruit- 
pieces ever made them. But it must be 
confessed the flavor is less satisfactory, 
due, it is said, to the irrigation. 

Grapes are coming in in great white and 
purple clusters by the wagon-load; and 
enormous water-melons, sometimes weigh- 
ing eighty or ninety pounds, are plentiful. 

The little brown man becomes fruit-ped- 
dler now as well as vegetable-seller, for 
the boycott has not diminished their num- 
bers in any perceptible degree. One of 
them, a merchant and a member of the 
Methodist Church, was marrried a short 
time ago by his pastor, toa young Chinese 
woman from a mission school in San 
Francisco. She dresses like an American 
lady. ‘The other day she wore a neat vel- 
vet-trimmed wool suit, with hat to match, 
a gold watch and chain, and her hair in 
heavy braids. Her husband dresses in good 
American style, and wears no pig-tail. 
Both are bright and intelligent. But these 
are exceptions. 

**Melican boy catchee wife, catchee new 
name?” asked one of them of a gentleman 
who was talking with him. ‘Me Ah 
Foy, catchee wife, allee same Ah Foy Jim 
Chung.” 

“Where do you think you'll go when 
yon die?” asked the gentleman. 

“Go? Me go China; where you go?” 
quickly replied the heathen. 

A character as strange in his way as 
John was here with the G. A. R. He was 
Judge A. B. Norton, of Dallas, Texas, 
who swore never to cut his hair or beard 
till Clay became president. His hair hangs 
down his back, and his moustache is so 
long that he tucks it up under his hat to 
get it out of his way. He maintained the 
last Union paper published in the South 
during the war, and has attended every 
Republican National Convention since the 
party was organized. 

Santa Monica and Long Beach divide 
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the honors as seaside resorts for this por- 
tion of Southern California. Tong Beach 
is only two years old, and is fast becoming 
a place for family resort. No liquor js 
sold there. The Chautauqua Association 
has held a two weeks’ annual meeting anq 
the Methodists a camp-meeting of the same 
length on the grounds. Some two hundred 
or more bathers were tumbling about in 
the surf each day for weeks, and the 8ea- 
son is quite a long one. 
Santa Monica each day. Sixteen car. 
loads went one Sunday. ‘Those who want 
smooth water for rowing go to San Pedro, 
But the going to the beach is more a habit 
than a necessity, for a light fog in the 
morning and sea breeze from ten to four 
make the climate here all that can be de. 
sired, and few days are at all uncomforta- 
ble from heat. 

A brisk shower in July, a slight one jp 
August, and another three or four days 
ago, made the days still more agreeable, 
and surprised the oldest inhabitant, who 
did not expect it in the dry season. 

EMMA HARRIMAN, 
a ee 
DR. MARY PUTNAM JACOBI ON OUIDA, 


Crowds go to 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

‘The recent polemie with Ouida has called 
special attention to the moral character of 
her writings, and to the dangerous prin- 
ciples which are often formally maintained 
in them. In her wholesale worship of 
men, and resolute determination to regard 
as glorious even their vices, Ouida bears 
a singular resemblance to the lady novel- 
ist she would probably most despise,—I 
mean Miss Mulock, the author of ‘John 
Halifax” and ‘‘Agatha’s Husband.” Cer- 
tainly there is no other point of resem- 
blance between the two writers. 

Ouida’s ideas seem to be so saturated by 
preoccupations and claims for unrestrained 
free play for “the instincts of nature,” 
that she entirely overlooks the curse set 
by Nature herself upon this freedom, in 
the liability it incurs to horrible diseases, 
whose severest burden often falls upon in- 
nocent women and children. Ouida’s odd 
contempt for physical science would al- 
ways prevent her from attempting to en- 
lighten her own evidently profound ignor- 
ance of many physical conditions. It is 
knowledge of these, however, which may 
most surely dispel the glamour that genius 
is able to throw over even that which is 
morally repulsive. Such knowledge can- 
not be too widely diffused among women 
who have sons to train, or who look for- 
ward to the marriage of daughters. 

‘The problems of this subject are most 
complex and arduous, and not susceptible 
of complete solution for many generations. 
But this, at least, is certain, that no solu- 
tion is possible by any theory which fails 
to take into account the fact that the im- 
pure, promiscuous, and dishonoring indul- 
gences deliberately advocated as lawful by 
this Englishwoman, are the source of mis- 
eries at least as profound as those caused 
by drinking; and which are peculiarly 
dreadful from their liability to involve in- 
nocent and unsuspecting victims to the 
vices of other people. M. P. JAcoBI. 

New York City. 

_ ~~ — 

PROGRESSIVE MOVEMENTS IN CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO, OcT, 15, 1886. 
tditors Woman’s Journal : 

After a prolonged separation from the 
JOURNAL, I send you friendly greetings 
from this great Western city, which, al- 
though large in material resources, and de- 
voted apparently to money-getting and 
strikes, has yet in its midst the elements 
that are reconstructing society and build- 
ing a fairer fabric upon the outgrown eus- 
toms and opinions of the past. Opportu- 
nity has not yet come to me to learn much 
of the suffrage work and methods here, but 
there are some phases of work in other de- 
partments indirectly connected with the 
work of suffragists, that I should like to 
touch upon. 

This city is at present a place where 
many religious associations are gathering 
to review their positions and lay out work 
for the future. The !argest of all the re- 
ligious associations of the country, in ses- 
sion at Des Moines, was not so far from 
here but that the deliberations were re- 
ported as they proceeded, and the echoes 
of its unusual agitation are still felt in the 
smaller meeting of Congregationalists 
now in session here. ‘This great body had 
no word of commiseration for the slavery 
and degradation of our sex in far-off India, 
but were actively concerned in deciding 
upon the fate of our brothers and sisters 
who passed from our knowledge in the 
fourteenth or fifteenth centuries. 

Another religious body has no time to 
consider the laboring men and women who 
are calling so loudly for help in the hope- 
less position in which they tind themselves, 
while labor and capital are fighting out 
their prolonged battle. But they hold 
serious debate when Rey. Phillips Brooks 
offers a resolution to send cordial greeting 
to another religious body, with the plea 





that it would “countenance schism from 
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—— 
the true chureh.”—an intolerance that 
would seem almost inhuman in this benef- 
jcent nineteenth century. 

still another religious body decides that 
there shall be no relaxation of tests of ad- 
mission to church membership; these tests 
requiring those of tender age to assent to 
doctrines that have puzzled the greatest 
minds in every age; and that pledges be 
given to refrain from card-playing, dan- 
theatres, and work upon the Sab- 
bath. Such are the questions which have 
peen agitating these august bodies. There 
are those of their number whose large- 
hearted sympathies can touch the world at 
many points, and Rev, Mr Brooks and 
Bishops Potter and Mc Vicar are to address 
a meeting of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety On Friday evening. ‘There is an- 
other religious body whose meetings have 
just terminated, where the deliberations 
‘were conducted in quite a different spirit. 
The Aunual State Conference of this or- 
ganization was at the same time the occa- 
sion of the dedication of All Souls’ Church, 
whose pastor, Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, is 
so well known in the West, as well as the 
semi-centennial of Unitarianism in Illinois. 
Fifty years ago, Mr. Follen preached ina 
beer-saloon on Michigan Avenue, and Har- 
riet Martineau, true to her instincts, which 
led her to join the :eformers and martyrs 
of those days, was present upon that now 
memorable occasion. Although Unitarian- 
ism counts only its hundreds where Meth- 
odism counts its thousands, it has made 
great progress since that day, for its en- 
emies allege that the present state of lib- 
eral thought in some of the orthodox de- 
nominations is to be attributed to its in- 
fluence. 

All Souls’ Church, a tasteful, homelike 
edifice, is the fruit of the untiring labor of 
Mr. Jones, who commenced a society four 
years ago in one of the halls of the city, 
with only twenty-five earnest members to 
help him in his dream of building a church 
upon the South side. Now they have their 
church erceted, building and lot costing 
$20,000, and all paid for, and a member- 
ship of two hundred and fifty. 

‘This association of churches and minis 
ters alone, of all these time-honored insti- 
tutions, finds a place on its platform and 
in its councils for women,—the pastor as- 
serting that “the pulpit which was not 
large enough for a woman was not large 
enough for him.” ‘Two of the devotional 
meetings were conducted by Rev. Ida Hul- 
tin, of lowa, and Rev. Miss Kollock, of 
Englewood, and the business meetings were 
conducted by both sexes, the women hav- 
ing an equal share in the work and respon- 
sibilities. ‘The finely intoned utterances of 
Miss Hultin still linger in the memory, and 
her opening illustration has a lesson for 
timorous women: **When Thoreau climbed 
the tall pine-tree and found thereon that 
rare flower, he found and saw only what 
any one might have found and seen who 
had taken the trouble to climb. It pays 
to climb, and true endeavor is its own re- 
ward.” 

One of the papers read at this Confer- 
ence was ‘The Morality of Prohibition.” 
Although this writer is an ardent prohibi- 
tionist, who anxiously longs to cast her 
vote upon that question, she could not 
agree with all the positions of the speaker, 
yet the discussion of the question showed 
that this body was in sympathy with the 
live issues of the day. It was my happy 
privilege to speak a word for Massachu- 
setts and for prohibition upon this occa- 
sion, and also to meet, in the social re- 
union which followed inthe parlors of the 
church, Mrs. Savage, of Wisconsin, an ar- 
dent suffragist, who is desirous of helping 
along the movement, although too difli- 
dent to speak her word in publie upon the 
questions that came up in the conference. 

H. S. NAHMER. 
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CHINESE POLICE WOMEN. 


cing, 


In her book, *‘Old Highways in China,” 
Mrs, Williamson says: “In the inn yard I 
saw two women police. ‘The Chinese have 
at all their magistrates’ offices women who 
assist in the duties of the court. In rural 
districts they have women who are in- 
trusted with the duty of helping to keep 
the peace, and who have a right to inter- 
fere in the cause of justice. Western lands 
have thought of many places that women 
might fill toadvantage. Has any one sug- 
gested women police? ‘These ‘Ya-Men’ 
women are easily known. They are gen- 
erally in the prime of life, from thirty-five 
to forty-five, usually of a tall and strong 
build, and very loud-voiced. When they 
come into an inn yard they salute the land- 
lords or the muleteers. They are women 
of good character, but their position is 
not envied. I should have said they are 
always widows, and are in this service 
with the consent of the parents of their late 
husbands.” 


2+ 
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In Lomberg, the capital of Galicia, a 
hew technical school has been opened for 
Rirls, enabling them to learn trades and 
industries of various descriptions, as well 
48 a training-school for women servants. 








THE WOMAN’S POURRAL : 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE THREE SHEIKS. 


Three children of the Desert 
Were wrecked on Ceylon’s Isle, 
And they bad wandered inland 
Many a weary mile; 
At length they stopped to rest them 
Beneath a stately tree, 
And one of them said abruptly, 
Tish-ee!” 


*Tish-aw! Tish-oo! 


The sun was shining brightly, 
No cloud was in the sky, 

No speck of dust was flying, 
No puff of smoke was nigh. 

The others gazed in horror 
Upon the stricken sheik ; 

Some demon must possess him— 
They scarcely dared to speak. 

At last one muttered softly, 
‘It really seems to me, 

We'd better take our brother 
And tie him to this tree; 

For there’s no telling what in 
Hiis madness he may do. 

What say you, O my brothers? 
Tish-aw! Tish-ee! Tish-oo! 
The third one looked about him, 

Uncertain where to run. 
‘Two madmen to one sane man 
‘To the sane man is not fun; 
And they could soon outrun him, 
As he very plainly saw, 
So he ant, “My Reuthane, listen— 
Tish-ee! Tish-oo! Tish-aw!” 


In silent horror gazing 
At his comrades stood each man; 
And then they saw approaching 
A stately caravan, 
They struggled each to hide him 
Behind the sheltering tree, 
And howled in deafening chorus, 
“Tish-aw! Tish-oo! Tish-ee!”’ 
The caravan drew nearer, 
It paused beneath the tree, 
And what this noise denoted, 
The boldest went to see; 
When straight arose like thunder, 
From men and camels, too, 
With one accord the chorus, 
“Tish-ee! Tish-aw! Tish-oo!” 
They fled in all directions; 
Not one of them returned; 
Their cyes and noses smarted ; 
They tingled and they burned; 
And very indistinctly, 
Through flowing tears, they saw, 
While each exclaimed, at intervals, 
*Tish-oo! ‘Tish-ee! Tish-aw!” 


They thought it was enchantment, 
For they had failed to see 
Two women grinding pepper 
Beneath a neighboring tree; 
And every little puff of 
The sweet refreshing breeze 
“Was nothing, 80 to speak, but 
A double-barreled sneeze! 
The human mind can hardly 
The contradiction seize, 
That if you eat your pepper, 
It will not make you sneeze! 
But run the other way, dears, 
If a pepper-mill you see, 
For there’s no sense in saying, 
“Tish-aw! Tish-oo! Tish-ee!” 
— Youth's Companion. 


+e 
TWO NAUGHTY GOATS. 


‘*T do wish that I could find those stolen 
nests. I’m not so young as I used to be, 
and the biddies are sly and know how to 
hide their nests.” 

‘What did you say, mother?” inquired 
Mamma Lyon, busy cracking butternuts 
for two little roly-poly twin girls, Lina and 
Mina Lyon, who had come all the way from 
New Orleans to visit Grandpa Hope in 
Vermont. 

“[ was wishing for eggs; there isn’t 
one in the pantry, and there must be gev- 
eral dozen hidden away. I wanted a trans- 
parent pie and custard for dinner,” and 
grandma measured out sugar, butter and 
raisins for a fruit-cake, playfully pinching 
a fat litthe hand that was held out for a 
bunch of raisins. 

Then grandma remembered that fruit- 
cake required eggs, and the egg-box was 
empty. 

**My rheumatism is so bad and father’s 
so lame, we can’t get up in the hayloft to 
look for ’em”— 

‘Never mind, 
bodies will go.” 

And Mamma Lyon ‘bundled up” in 
hoods and shawls Lina and Mina, and 
“aught Susette and Nannette, two goats 
trained to draw a small wagon and the 
children. 

“Go straight to the barn, tell grandpa 
to help you up the hayloft, and be very 
careful in handling the eggs; then hurry 
back, as grandma is waiting for them,” 
said Mamma Lyon, giving the scarlet wool 
reins to Mina and chirruping “go on™ to 
Nanette and Susette. 

Away they went, through the lawn, past 
the big pine-trees, where the peacocks 
stood, shivering and standing upon one 
foot. They found grandpa shelling corn 
inside the barn, and very glad to see them. 

“So grandma wants eggs; come, Mina, 
let me lift you up,” and Mina was tossed 
like a ball upon a bed of soft hay. 

Grandpa went back to his work, and 
Lina fed old Dobbin, the clay-bank pony. 

**O dran’pa, there's ever an’ ever so many 
egys—one, three, five, thirteen,’” called 
Mina. 

**Dran'pa, dran‘pa!” screamed Lina, who 
had gone to look after Susette and Nan- 
nette, and found—a broken harness and 
overturned wagon, and no Nannette or 


mother; two little some- 


BOSTON, 


Susette answered grandpa’s call. 
ran down Lina’s cheeks as she helped hunt 
the goats, and grandpa said: 

‘They must have gone somewhere to 
warm their feet,” aud then Lina laughed. 

*“Dran'pa,” said Mina, from the hay- 
loft, “‘Susette is looking at me through 
the window in the roof.” 

And sure enough, the naughty goats, 
tired of standing still in the snow, had 
broken the pretty worsted harness Mrs. 
Lyon had knit for them, and climbed upon 
the barn-roof, and stood looking through 
the small skylight upon Mina. ° 

Mina handed down the eggs, twenty- 
four pinky-white beauties, to grandpapa, 
and coaxed Nannette and Susette to come 
down. But the naughty goats refused to 
be tempted with a good dinner. Nimbly 
their small feet clattered over the barn 
roof. Their only answer was **Ba-a! ba-a!’> 

Grandpa righted the wagon, put the 
eggs in it, and led Lina and Mina to the 
house, telling them of the mountain goats 
in Switzerland, so sure and light-footed, 
climbing high and narrow peaks that men 
cannot stand upon. ‘The people who live 
there call them chamois. ‘Susette and 
Nannette, though tame and reared in a 
barnyard, like te climb as well as their 
foreign cousins ” 

* Dran‘pa, can’t we have mountain goats 
some time? Naughty Susette and Nan- 
nette won't stand hitched,” said Mina, 
turning to look at the mischievous pair 
capering upon the barn roof, enjoying the 
sunshine. 

“I fear a pair of chamois wouldn't be 
harnessed, Mina. You'll have to be con- 
tent with their American cousins, ard 
watch them closer next time.” 

Grandma was glad to get the eggs, and 
laughed with mamma when Lina and Mina 
came back walking. 

Then grandpa said they must have a 
stronger harness, and he would set about 
making one of strong leather that very 
afternoon, 

And mamma opened the great dictiona- 
ry, almost too heavy to lift, and showed 
them the pictures of the chamois and ibex, 
and read the description of their homes 
and haunts. 

‘It’s their instinct and nature to climb, 
dearies. Cats climb as well as goats, but 
we should laugh to see a cow or a dog 
walking upon the roof of the barn. All 
animal creation save mankind are creat- 
ures of instinct, and act as it leads them. 
My little daughters have reasoning pow- 
ers, and this makes them above the animal 
creation; and this is lecture sufficient for 
two such little bairnies,” said mamma, 
closing the book and kissing them both.— 
Detroit Free Press. 





LADIES, ATTENTION. 


Knight's Lining Store 


41 AVON STREET. 





Dress Linings of all Styles and Grades 
Both Foreign and Domestic. 
We make a specialty of the Gilbert 


Fast Black Linings 


(Sterling Dye), which are ~ mad black linings 
which are ABSOLUTELY FA 


Special Terms to a 


FAST BLACK QUILTED SKIRTS 


MADE FROM THE GILBERT LININGS. 


Knight’s Lining Store, 


41 AVON STREET, 
Running Through to 24 BEDFORD ST. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN j CS Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIV E Piles. Auy lady can take these, 


as they are not much larger than 
BROWN & CO.’S 


sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 
WINE OF COC @1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston. 


THE KILGOUR ABDOMINAL ‘SUPPORT. 


For Weakness. rup- 
ture, strains or cor- 
pulency, this support 
stands without a rival, 
as a strong, adjustable 
and effective support; 
endorsed by thousands. 

e also introduce 
eight different styles | 
of corsets, all of our 
own invention, We 
keep an assorument of 

7 sizes, half-made, ready 
to try on, thus enab tug ladies to be fitted at short 
notice with our eons ily made, easy fitting custom 
Corsets. This plan is very satisfactory, and an out- 
growth of our latest improvement. or particulars 
call on or address Mrs. M. A LGOUR, 32 Music Hall 
Building, off Winter Stee et, nn og (Formerly 25 Win- 
ter Street). 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will ‘call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace urtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
aa Telephone number 7232. 








The best and most re- 
Botte BR. AIN AND 
ERVE 
pa hl 











| 
‘Tears 


SATURDAY, 





TONIC aud | 


OCTOBER 30, 1880. 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very irrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well of itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have sufiered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
Tuomas CooK, Brush Electric Light Co., 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


“For the past two years I have been 
afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- 
I was induced to try Hood’s Sarsapa- 


sia. 
rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- 
fully recommend it to all.” Mrs. E. F. 


ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. 


Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., 
was asufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 
ache. She took Hood's Sarsaparilla and 
found it the hest remedy she ever used. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
‘only by ©. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


Dress Reform Rooms, 


5 Hamilton Place, aon,” 
Eatablished 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty, 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 





Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim. 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


‘Twenty-seven 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashtord. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 

beney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 


| the Hon. John D. Long 


| 





The Advancement of Women, 8 Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
| Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Kob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Kev. James Freeman 
| Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
| hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. . 


The Swiss Cleansing Process, 


For cleansing Carpets, on or off the floor; Carpets 
Steam Beaten, Furniture Renovated and Restored to 
its original color; Feather Beds and Mattersses made 
over and disinfected; moths and moth germs de. 
stroyed; ladies’ and gents’ aoe poy! — gloves, 
blankets and rugs cleansed as good as 

F. 8. BROWN & C0., | iv Park St. 











MEDICAL REG ISTER. 


DRS. OOLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOK 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactie 
and ©linical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 
For OneCourse of Lectures.....s..ssseeeeees 3 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula 
tion and In advance........seeseeeee eevcces 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+...+++ 5.00 
Demonstrator’s AY payable but once. 5.00 
Graduation Fee.....ccccccccees sovseceeceees 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C, P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUOY W. TUCE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the ‘Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the ‘same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage ‘Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herse!f or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Su porters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&e., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston 8t., 
as usnal, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 





Home and Day School for giris and young women, 
Thorough general education. Pre paration for colle € 
or for advanced standing in college. Address th 
Pr rincipal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston U niversity, and Newn 
ham ¢ ormage, € ‘umbridge, BE ngtand. ) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. horough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par. 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N 


Throop &St., Chicago, Ill. 
I, BYFORD, President, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 














in Bep 





.dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 


Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 


nouncements and information apny to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


FOR SALE. 
POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy 
press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample closets» 
4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station- 
ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 400" 
feet of land, fine view, good neighborhood, 3 minute 
from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Price 
$5000 each. Terms easy. 

Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
5 Park Gtrest, Boston. 








COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Clothhound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


iNWEFACTS 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion we ~~ 
Fath as Pimples, Comedones, 

Worms, mas, Ringworms, Herpes, Gninoien, les, 
Tetter, poesia Salt-Rheum, Blotches, Suffus ae, 
Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prick] eat, 
Itching, Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, a... 
Itch, ites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 


CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neura 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 


CURE Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflammations as with a magic touch, 


ARRESTS fans. sev’ “mt owe 
RESTORES \is'iise ruuionisna oom" 

As a Dressing for the Hair; 
ay ote 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS 13 °c.222%is2: 
trifice, 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Den 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, qe Mo the sate 
isfaction of thousands, in all 11 parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., ‘ete., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 49 Washington St., Boston. 


























“CACTUS BALM, as a Toilet Requisite and 
Dressing for the Hair, is eminently delightful and 
wholesome, and of eepecial benefit in relieving Head- 
ache and Nervous or Neuralgic pains. This I say 
from personal experience. Concerning its other 
virtues, my friends and acquaintances who have used 
the Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise 

Susan C. Voar, ( Woman's Journal).” 
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A TRIBUTE TO MARGARET FULLER. 


Mr. Herbert M. Sylvester, speaking last 
week before the Quincy Woman Suffrage 
League, paid a high tribute to Margaret 
Fuller. He said: 

“As we recall Emerson and Thoreau and 
others of the early Transcendental school, 
there comes to mind another within that 
charmed cirele whose influence upon the 
women of America was not the least in im- 
wrtance: I mean Margaret Fuller. ler- 
foes no woman of cis-Atlantic reputation 
has left a more marked impression of her 
own individualism upon the literary his- 
tory of her country. The character of 
Maryaret Fuller is one to be studied by ev- 
ery young woman of honest purpose and 
honest ambition. Every nerve and fibre of 
her grand camabanl responded to the 
desire to make the name and vocation of 
woman honorable not only in the house- 
hold butin the world of letters. Her great 
sincerity was her passport to the success 
which has been awarded to her in later 
vears, and which has given her a memora- 
ble name and place among the ‘men of 
letters’ who have made their country fa- 
mous. 

‘No woman possessed a more marked 
individuality, and no woman of an earlier 
or a later.date has made a more lasting 
and beneficent impression upon those who 
knew her personally or upon those who 
have become acquainted with her through 
her writings. Not every one may have the 
benefit of such stern training as fell to her 
lot; not every one may be formed in such 
trenchant mould, mentally, as she; and 
yet without such she might have lost her 
poise and even her noble purpose in the 
grander struggle she was making in the di- 
rection of woman's emancipation from the 
then senseless and unjust discrimination 
which greeted her efforts. . . . She 
was the pioneer in woman's work, and as 
such she has won the highest honor. Ev- 
ery woman ought to feel it in her to say, 
**God bless the | memory of Margaret Ful- 
ler.” It is from such that humanity learns 
the lesson of its better living. As the pow- 
erful blows of the smith shape the metal, 
hot and glowing upon his anvil, so the 
Margaret Fullers, the Emersons and 'Thor- 
eaus of to-day will leave the impress of 
their personality upon the material which 
is to be wrought into the thought of the 
days to come. Let no woman fear to do her 
best, for her reward is sure.’ 

- “eo 


THE WESTERN RESERVE CLUB. 


CLEVELAND, 0, OcrT. 22, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is not often that vou have any report 
from this club; so l am going to send you 
one to-day. The Western Reserve Club 
flourisheth like a “green bay tree.” Our 
regular meeting was held last Wednesday. 
Ten new members were reported since our 
last meeting. Mrs. Lizzie Hyer Neff read 
a very interesting paper, “Spindle and 
Distaff,” which was an able plea for the 
over-worked, under-paid shop-girl. It 
was ably discussed by several members. 
At the next meéting Dr. Martha Canfield 
will read a paper on ‘The Cure for the 
Divorce Mania.” We are giving a course 
of lectures this winter which are fairly 
well attended. Helen M. Gougar opened 
the course on Oct. 6 with “Treland—Yes- 
terday, ‘To-day, and To-morrow.” On 
Nov. 4, we shall have Rev. Annie H. 
Shaw with us, who speaks on ‘*Woman’s 
Enfranchisement.”” Hon. Wm. D. Foulke, 
of Richmond, Ind., will be with us some 
time in January, and later we hope to 
have Susan B. Anthony. We shall also 
have a concert Dec. 15 by Miss Dora Hen- 
inger and the Arions. Our State Conven- 
tion is to meet with us next May, and we 
are anticipating a rich treat then. 

Cordially yours, 
OrvHA D. BALDWIN. 

Ch. Lecture Com. Western Reserve Club. 

I enclose a list of Rev. Annie H. Shaw’s 
appointments in Ohio. 

Nov. 3, Collins,—‘*‘Social Purity.” 


Nov. 4, Cleveland,—*Woman’s Enfranchise- 
ment.” 

Nov. 5, Kirtland,—*Woman’s Enfranchise- 
ment.” 

Nov. 7, Chillicothe,—‘*Temperance.” 

Nov. 8, Chillicothe,—**Human Rights.” 

Nov. 9, Oxford, —‘‘Suffrage.” 


Nov. 10, Cleve'and,—‘*‘Social Purity 
Nov. 11, Olmstead Falls, —‘Social Purity.” 
Nov. 12, Berea,—‘‘Social Purity. 

Nov. 14, Bedford, —*Temperance.” 


4 ee 


THE CALIFORNIA CONSTITUTION. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
Editors Woman's Journat: 
‘We, the people,” of the State of Cali- 
fornia adopted, May 7, 1879, a new Con- 
stitution, which went into effect on the 
Fourth of July the same year. 
Article Il. of said new Constitution of 
California treats of the right of suffrage. 
Section I. of this article reads as follows: 


Sept. 25, 1886. 


‘*Everv native male citizen of the United 
States, every male person who shall ae- 
quire the right of citizenship under or by 
virtue of the treaty of Queretaro. and 


. s,s | 
every male naturalized citizen thereof who 


shall have become such ninety days prior 
to any election, of the age of twenty-one 
years, who shall have been a resident of 
the State one year next preceding the elec- 
tion, and of the county in which he claims 
his vote ninety days, and in the election 
precinct thirty days, shall be entitled to 
vote at all elections which are now or may 
hereafter be authorized by law: provided 
no native of China, no idiot, insane per- 
son, or person convicted of any infamous 
crime, and no person hereafter convicted 
of the embezzlement or misappropriation 
of public money, shall ever exerci-e the 
privileges of an elector in this State.” 





It is not women, as Mrs. Elizabeth L. 
Saxon thought, but the Chinese, who are 
the “chosen people” in California, for 
there is a special article dedicated to the 
Chinese in said new constitution, viz.: Ar- 
ticle XLX., containing four sections. 

The first four lines of Section IV. of that 
article read: 

“The presence of foreigners ineligible to 
become citizens of the United States is de- 
clared to be dangerous to the well-being 
of the State, and the Legislature shall dis- 
courage their immigration by all the means 
within its power.” 

One may logically infer that all rights 
not enumerated under the Declaration of 
Rights in the constitution of a commonalty 
or a nation are retained, i. e., inherent un- 
less prohibited. 

Woman suffrage is not prohibited in said 
new Constitution. Surely we, the female 
people of the State of California, cannot be 
ranged as “natives of China,” idiots, in- 
sane peraons, ete., etc. Are then female 
citizens of California not entitled to vote? 
The framers of our new Constitution were 
so chivalrous as to incorporate in Article 
IX., Section IX. (Education), treating of 
the University of California, the following 
sentence: 

‘*No person shall be debarred admission 
to any of the collegiate departments of 
the University on account of sex.” 

AMALIE JANSSEN PFUND. 
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A SUGGESTION FOR THE FAIR. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Two communications have already ap- 
peared in your paper concerning the use of 
birds and their plumage on hats. Admit- 
ting that men and boys kill and prepare 
these birds for use, we must acknowledge 
that women by wearing such articles for 
ornament are encouraging this cruelty. 
Will not the sensible women readers of 
this paper, and there are probably many 
such, remove at once, as the writer has 
done, all birds, breasts, wings, ete., from 
every hat in their These 
feathered ornaments, if in good condition, 
might be given to the Bazaar, and, suita- 
bly arranged and inscribed, prove a thing 
of beauty to visitors, and also demonstrate 
that the suffragists are willing to show to 
others that merey which they desire shown 
to them. L. F. 8. B. 


possession ? 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


How to Win: A Book ro Girls. By Frances 
E. Willard. With an Introduction by Rose 
Elizabeth Cleveland. Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York. 

This book will be eagerly weleomed by 

a multitude of girls, and cannot fail to do 

them good. The series of papers which 

make up the volume were published in the 

Chautauquan, the Brooklyn Magazine, ete. 

Large extracts have already been printed 

in the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, but there is no 

difficulty in finding others that are worth 
quoting. ‘The only difficulty is to choose. 

Here is a good comment upon the hateful 

doctrine of **self-culture’’—hateful, that is, 

in the form in which it is often preached : 

‘*Thus far I have been trying to impress 
upon you the reasons why you should cul- 
tivate individuality and independence in 
word or deed. I have claimed that each 
one of you has a ‘call’ to some specific 
work, indicated by God's gifts to you of 
brain or heart or hand. But I would not 
have you only, or indeed chiefly, con- 
cerned with the evolution of your powers 
for your own sake. If you acquire, let it 
be that you may dispense; if you achieve, 
that others may sun themselves in the kind 
glow of your prosperity. The people 
who spend all their strength in absorbing 
are failures and parasites. It is alike the 
business of the sun and of the soul to radi 
ate every particle of light that they con- 
tain. ‘Thereis every reason to believe that 
this is precisely what they are for. And 
so, having made sure of your light, 
strength, and discipline, strike out from 
the warm and radiant centre of a self- 
poised brain and heart, into the lives 
about you, and you will find that ‘What 
is good for the hive is also good for the 
bee.” ‘Lhe luminous characters of history 
have done this always. Losing their lives 

In those of other men, they have found 

them on the crest of the world’s gratitude 

and fame. What they bave done on a 

grand scale, we, from identical motives, 

may do on a small one. Such natures are 
as diflerent from those who cultivate their 
choicest gift@imply for their own sake, as 

a lighthouse Is different from a dark lan- 

tern. ‘Self-culture’ is much in vogue 

now-a-days, and has for its high-priests 
some of the most incisive minds of this or 
any But self-culture stops in the 
middle of the sentence I would fain help 
you to utter. It says, ‘Make the most of 
your powers ;" it does not say ‘for others’ 
sake as well as for your own.’ [It claims 
that if we set the candle of our gifts upon 
the candlestick of modern society. its 
light will inevitably radiate according to 
its power of shining. and thus while 
brightening ourselves, we shall have done 
our utmost toward lighting up the general 

gloom. But self-culture forgets that a 

cundle is no type of youorme. Weare 

human spirit-laups, whose rays should be 
directed and intensified by the blow-pipe 
of an uncessing purpose; for we are all so 
made that unless we will to light up other 
lives, we can never do so to the limit of 
our power. Self-culture is never base; it 
is often noble; but it can never be the no- 
blest aim of all.” 

Miss Willard quotes from an editorialfin 
the Chicago Tribune, which speaks of the 

ability of college-educated girls to earn a 


ngve 
age. 








good living, and their consequent release | 
from the temptation to marry simply to be 
supported; and upon this topic she says: 
‘Now, as an orthodox friend of the hu- 
man race, in both its fractions, man and 
woman, | am not more glad of the fact 
stated in this editorial comment because of 
the good it brings to young ladies, than 
because of the good it prophesies for 
young gentlemen. I have long believed 
that when the question of a life-compan- 
ionship shall be decided on its merits, pure 
and simple, and not complicated with the 
other questions, ‘Did she get a good home? 
‘Is he a good providert ? ‘Will she have 
plenty of money? then will come the first 
fair ehance ever ‘enjoyed by young man- 





hood for the building up of genuine char- 
acter and conduct. For it is an immense | 
temptation to the ‘sowing of wild oats’ | 
when the average youth knows that the 
smiles he covets most will be his all the 
same, whether he smokes, swears, drinks 
beer, and plays cards, or not. The knowl- 
edge. on his part, that the girls in his vil- 
lage and ‘set’ have no way out of depend 
ence, reproach, and oddity. except to say 
‘yes’ when he chooses to ‘propose ;’ that 
they dare not frown on his lower mode of 
life; that the world is all before him where 
to ‘choose ;* that not one girl in one hun- 
dred has been endowed with the talent and 
the pluck that make her independent of 
him and his ilk; all this gives him a sense | 
of freedom to do wrong which, added to 

inherited appetite and outward tempta- 

tion, is impelling the youth of our day to 

ruin with a force strong as gravitation, 

aud relentless as fate. Then the utterly 

false sense of his own value and import- 

anee which *Young America’ acquires 

from seeing the sweetest, truest, most at- 

tractive beings on earth thus virtually sub- 

ject to him, often develops a lordliness of 

manner which is too pitiful for words, in 

boys who otherwise would have been 

modest, sensible, and brotherly young fel- 

lows, such as we are most of all likely to 

find in eco-education schools, where girls 

take their full share of the prizes, and 

many of them have in mind ‘a career.” A 

thousand forces in law and gospel are to- 

day couspiring for the deliverance of our 

young men from the snares of their pres- 

ent artificial environment and estimate of 

their own value; but the elevation or their 

sisters to the plane of perfect financial in- 

dependence, from which they can dictate 

the equitable terms, ‘You must be as pure 

and true as you require me to be, ere I give 
you my hand,’ is the brightest hope that 

gleams in the sky of modern civilization 

for our brothers; and the greater fre edom 

of women to m: ake of marriage an aff ir of 

the heart and not of the purse, is the su- 
preme result of Christianity up to this 
hour.” 


Ilere is a good word for physical exer- 
cise for girls: 

‘The breezy, out-door life has an inex- 
tinguishable charm for all women with 
whom I have exchanged confidences on 
the subject, but the impeding costume and 


the conventionalities of society have 
checked their development. and given 


them over to furnace-air, 
and sluggish circulation. 

“Unfortunately, the magazines for chil- 
dren and young people accept the situa- 
tion as they find it instead of trying to cre- 
ate a better one, descant on ‘Sports for 
Boys,’ who are sure to disport themselves 
extensively without suggestion, and are 
silent about ‘Exercise for Girls.’ Mothers 
give a whip and a sled to their sons 
(whose innate sense of control needs no 
abetting, and who have the freedom of all 
out-doors without so much as saying ‘by 
your leave’) and a doll and set of dishes to 
their girls, whose maternal instincts are 
sufliciently God-implanted to need no spe- 
cial forcing, and who will ‘keep house’ all 
their lives long anyhow, and with a stead- 
iness that cannot fail to make them frac- 
tional women, physically, at least. 

‘**A more philosophical view of education 
by toys (the old-fashioned home-kinder- 
garten, whose influence doubtless reaches 
farther than we think), instead of intensify- 
ing unduly traits already inherent, would 
change the playthings squarely about, 
thus developing more strongly the father- 
ly nature of one and evolving the courage 
and physical strength of the other. 

‘Let us also have the tricycle domesti- 
sated as well as the saddie-horse, bow and 
arrow and lawn tennis. Speaking of the 
last delightful game, whose’ inventor 
ought to be canonized by women-kind, re- 
minds me of what our girls ruefully de- 
clare, with many a deprecating glance at 
wardrobes to be mended, ‘It takes half the 
fun out of this game when we stumble 
over our skirts.” And one who watches 
them might add commiseratingly, *Yes, 
and when you are betrayed by your high 
heels, well-nigh smothered by your tight 
waists, or blinded by the sun from which 
no friendly brim shields you.’ ” 

The book covers a wide range of topics 
—‘*Why | Wrote of Winning,’ ‘1 am Lit- 
tle. but I am 1,” “Aimless Reverie vs. 
a Resolute Aim,” ‘The New fdeal of 
Womanhood—of Manhood,” ‘The Beauti- 
ful.” ‘the Decalogue of Natural Law,” 
“The Law of Habit. ”" “How Do You 
Treat Your Laundress?” “Novel-Reading,” 
“Woman's Opportunity in Journalism,” 
“At What Age Shall Girls Marry?” **To 
the Y. C. 1. U.’s," and a short final ch: tp- 
ter, summing up the lessons of the book in 
the words of its motto, **Be not simply 
good, be good for something.” ‘The pres- 
ent reviewer would be inclined to object a 
little to the severity of the advice given 
not to read the works of any novelists 
except the very greatest; but she is con- 
scious that her opinion on novel-reading is 


flabby muscles, 


| hardly more impartial than the opinion of 


a confirmed toper as to the wholesomeness 
of liquor; and she therefore enters her 
demurrer with diffidence. The book is 
able, helpful, inspiring, and brim-full of 
good things, among which woman suffrage 
is.not forgotten. No better praise can be 
given to it than the words of Miss Cleve- 
land in the introduction: ‘There is no 
good girl who reads this book who will 
not wish hereafter to be a better girl.” 
A. 58. B. 








SPRINGER BROTHERS, 


FASHIONABLE CLOAKS. 


RETAIL DEPARTMENT. 


JUST CPENINCG, 





LINING atr4l Avon 


Boston, is very attractive to ladies shopping 


KNIGHT’s STUKE, sirect. 
and 
in search of suitable linings for their dresses. It 
has always been difficult to find a black cambric 
or silesia that would hold the color against per- 
spiration, sunlight and other fading processes. 
At this store you can find the genuine fast black 
cambric or twill, warranted not to change color, 
Samples are given to any lady wishing it, that 
she may test them at home. Dressmakers will 
find it a good place to procure their linings, as 
there is a large variety to choose from. Being 
on Avon Street, opposite the large dry-goods 
houses of Ilovey and Jordan, Marsh & Co., la- 
dies can pass through it to White’s, thus avoid- 
ing the crowded streets. 


One of the prettiest and most satisfactory stores 
for the inspection and purchase of art materials 
for embroidery and stamping is that of L. T. 
Gardner, 578 ‘Tremont Street. Ladies residing at 
the South End will especially appreciate this op- 
portunity to obtain “at one’s own door” every 
variety of the delicate materials desired, and at 
prices as low if not lower than at similar stores 
on Winter, Washington and adjacent streets. A 
stock of 2,000 stamping patterns cannot fail of 
giving a selection. Many of the designs are 
novelties not obtained elsewhere. Art embroid- 
ery will be taught, and ladies can have work 
commenced, with every assistance afforded to 
furnish and finish specialties. At this season 
Mr. Gardner's stock will suggest many new 
things in the way of holiday gifts. We heartily 
advise ladies to visit this recherché art store before 
going “down town. They will save in time, 
prices, car-fare, and fatigue, thereby increasing 
in the way of gifts. 


We desire to call attention to the removal of 
the Misses Stinson and Lewis, and the opening 
of their new millinery parlors at 99 Boylston 
Street. The stock is entirely fresh and choice, 
embracing all the novelties of the season. ‘They 
also display a fine selection of Paris hats and 
bonnets, in combination with the domestic. For 
style, elegance and quality no prettier millinery 
goods can be seen in the city. These ladies are 
good suffragists, always willing and working for 
the cause. Societies should take this into con- 
sideration and give them a call. You will not 
regret it. You will find them ever courteous and 
willing to give advice, whether purchases are 
made or not, and their beautiful hats and bonnets 
are worth going a long way to see. Children’s 
work made a specialty. 


NEW CARMENTS FOR 


FALL & WINTER SEASON, 


In addition to the specialties of oup 
own manufacture, we are just receiving, 
per latest European 
selections of garments from the le ading 
French, 
manufacturers, 
variety 
probably never excelled, 


Steamers, choice 
and German 
in 
of Ladies’ 


English Cloak 
all constituting a 


Outside Garments 


SPRINGER BROS., 


Entrance on each Street. 


imporiers, Wholesale and Retail Cloak M f’rs, 
CHAUNCY STREET, 


tSSEX STREET, 
HARRISON AVENUE, 


Carriage entrance, 50 Essex Street 





“THE ORE«D” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINAKRYand CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 

Carroll Co., Lil.) tella how students with small 
means can, by the PECUNIARY AID SYSTEM,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—PrRer, 








MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.’ ad 


Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide, 
The Guide, with 20 preces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of 31. No previous knowl. 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials, 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 anneal We We 
NEW STUDIO BUILDING, 


COWLE IO BUILDING, 
ART SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTORS: 
Mr. BUNKER, Mr. GRAVES, Miss BAILEY. 


Fourth year begins Oct. 1. Drewies Paintin 
Portraiture, Flowers, and Still Life, Life 
Studies a specialty, Classes day and me, 
Saturday Class for Teachers, Circulars at Art Stores, 
Terms moderate. ak’ ily to or address as above. 

FR AN'K M, COWLES, meamager. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 
FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
echool of Painting and Music, Astronomical Ubser- 
vatory, Laboratory of C hemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
‘Teachers. Catalogues sent on application. 
Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies 


One great advantage fo for | girls at Chauncy Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time 
for other things), to select such branches as are 
best fitted for their strength and needs, and to 
pursue them under favorable conditions. 

The girls of the Upper Department have been 
for several years, under the special care of a cul- 
tivated and experienced woman. 

Their study room is but one flight from the 


| street, and has windows to the east and south, 


We have lately inspected some of the delicate | 


work done by the Swiss cleansing process, and 
marvelled over the thorough and satisfactory 
renovation of plush furniture and Brussels carpet- 


ing, which the process rendered equally as nice | 


as new, with the original color restored, 
spot and blemish removed. By this method la- 
dies’ and gents’ garments can be thoroughly 
cleansed and renewed. ‘This is better than having 
goods colored, an economy which rarely gives 
satisfaction. Carpets can be cleansed on the 
floor, upholstered furniture renovated without 
removing the covering, and no matter.how faded, 
goods of all kinds can have the color restored. 
Bedding of all kinds renovated, disinfected, moths 
and moth germs destroyed. Send for circular and 
price list. “I'will **put money in thy purse.” 


every 


Arter Dipntrurrta.—Diphtheria is a terrible 


disease, requiring the greatest medical skill to | 


effect a complete cure. Even when its power 
is broken, it clings to the patient with great per- 


sistency, and often leaves the system poisoned and | 


prostrated. Just here Hood’s Sarsaparilla does 
a vast amount ot good, expelling impurities from 
the blood, giving it richness and vitality, while it 
renovates and strengthens the system. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New E ngl: ind Women’s Club.—Monday, Nov, 
1,7 P.M., there will be a Social Mecting. First ‘of the 
season. Monday, Nov. 8,530 P. M., Mise Alice Stone 
Blackwell will read a paper on ““W omen as P ortrayed 
in Novels.’ 





Ww omen’s Educational and Industrial Union 
74 Boylston Street, Sunday, Oct. 31, at 3 P.M. Mrs. 
Rosa \ldrich will deliver an address. Subject : “What 
Modern Society Demands of Educated Women.” 


ee 

Mrs. Ednah PD. Cheney will conduct the 
““Mothers’ Meeting’ at the Women’s E duci ational and 
Industrial Union, Tuesday, Nov. 2,at 3 P.M. Free 


to all women. 





Pure Teas.—aAll grades of pure Teas supplied at 
short notice at moderate prices. Good Formosa 
at 60c. ¥ th, Amoy, 50c. # th, English Breakfast, 60c. 
and 50c., Japan Tea, 55c., Young Hyson, 55e. Send 
postal and your order will be apy! attended to. 


Call or address ELLEN M. BRENNAN, 27 W. 
Athens 8t., So. Boston. 
Wanted — The ladies to know that Mrs. B. A. 


STEARNS will teach 
system of dreas-cutting 
Patterns cut to order; hours from 10 A. M. 


her improved tailors’ method 
at 25 Winter Street, Room 3. 
to4P.M 


. 

Remova!.—Misses Stinson and Lewis desire to in 
form their customers and the public that they have 
emoved to 99 Boylston Street, where they will be 

eady for business October 19th, with a full line of 
ne millivery. 


giving sunshine throughout school hours. 
The Primary Department is on the ground 
floor, in the same sunny corner. 
PR ae open daily from 9 to 3, No. 259 Boylston 
te, opposite the 4 Art Museum. 






Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Gi 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrir Ke 
ing, cracking, or hardening the leather 

Bottle contains double the quantity of other 
ings. Gold Medal received at New Orleans tors: 
ority over all others. Your Shoe Dealer has it. 


bY GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOs '’ 
aa FLORENCE 
Silk Undershirts and Drawers, 
FOR GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. 





The attention of those persons who wish to 
promote health and comfort is invited to the 
advantages this underwear has over that made 
from other materials. 

Silk underclothing has long been recom- 
mended by eminent physicians for its warmth 
and its magnetic quality. 

For further particulars as to size, price, etc. 
etc., send address to us, and receive free by mail, 
our descriptive circular on this subject. 

These goods will be freely shown to 
any person who desires to examine them, 
whether they wish to purchase or not, 
at our store, 18 Summer Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


LADIES 


Can now have their Hats made into the Latest Fall 
Styles at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, 
near Temple Place, or at STORER’S Bleachery, 673 
Washington Street, head of Beach Street. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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